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The principle of the scientific 
method, in fact, is only a refinement, 
by analysis and controls, of the uni- 
versal process of learning by experi- 
ence. This is usually called com- 
mon sense. The scientific addition 
to common sense is merely a more 
penetrating analysis of the complex 
factors involved, even in seemingly 
simple events, and the necessity of 
numerous repetitions and controls 
before conclusions are established. 
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The Art of Supervision’ 
’ Bertha C. Reynolds 


HAT is supervision? It is as dan- 
gerous to ask as to ask what social 
case work is—unless one is willing to let 
himself in for as many deep questions as 
plagued the peace of Job. As long as super- 
visors just grew, it was easy to think that 
everyone knew what supervision § was. 
When a company of people sets out together 
to learn how supervisors are made, the 
quest proves as elusive as any attempt to 
explain a work of art. Indeed, when one 
contemplates something that is called art, 
it is not always easy to know whether it is 
art at all. What standards are we using to 
discriminate between a chance combination 
of colors, forms, or sounds and the death- 
less something that controlled intelligence 
and feeling and skill of body can produce? 
And what are those skills that lift the pro- 
duction of beauty out of the accidental ? 
Supervision, as it just grows, is not 
always a beautiful thing, by any means. 
Some students of supervision who thought 
they wanted to learn how to do it better 
have been astonished to find in themselves 
a strong resistance to doing it at all. They 
have disliked the supervision that has been 
practiced upon them, and have had to come 
to terms with unconscious reactions to au- 
thority that have hung over since child- 
hood. They find themselves more inclined 
to call supervision a necessary evil than an 
art which has alliance with beauty. 
Much of the time, one must admit, super- 
vision is a necessary evil, and becomes more 


*The members of the course for supervisors at 
the Smith College School for Social Work have 
been studying the subject of supervision for the 
past year. Their thinking has been so stimulating 
and enriching that Miss Reynolds feels she cannot 
— about it without acknowledging her debt to 
them. 


an evil as it becomes less necessary. Sup- 
pose that communities were educated to the 
idea that everyone whose work requires him 
to deal with people should have some prepa- 
ration for the responsibilities which that 
entails. Suppose that, in addition to the 
minimal training for personal contacts, 
social workers were given a_ professional 
education worthy of certification that they 
were, in their “area of competence,” able 
to take responsibility for their own work. 
Would there then be any more reason for’ 
setting up a special class of supervisors than 
there is in the private practice of medicine? 
The problem of the incompetent physician 
is met in the older profession by stricter 
regulation of medical schools, licensing, 
better clinical and laboratory facilities, and 
opportunities for consultation. Social work 
which is done under organizations is in 
even better position to provide facilities for 
consultation for all its workers. It could 
well take thought, however, upon the culti- 
vation of perpetual childhood that comes 
about under our accepted mores of 
supervision. 


HISTORICALLY, of course, it is easy 
to see how necessities become fixed into 
habit. A group of people band together to 
meet some social need, and perhaps at first 
do all the work themselves. When the 
work grows they hire someone to be their 
“agent.” With further development, the 
agent becomes the guide of inexperienced 
volunteers, but is under obligation to the 
board of sponsors for seeing that all the 
work is properly done. Part-time volun- 
teers are uncertain, and with full-time paid 
work comes apprentice training, with the 
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experienced worker cast for the role of 
teacher, though often without adequate 
scientific and technical background for the 
work and lacking the ability to make under- 
standable to others the meaning of what is 
done. 

All this is a different picture from the 
one built up under a system of professional 
schools, yet social agencies are today grow- 
ing up through all these stages and, 
strangely enough, are many of them holding 
on to the same concepts of supervision with 
their trained professional staffs as were ap- 
propriate in the days when one person had 
to be responsible for everything that was 
done. A period of scarcity of trained serv- 
ice such as obtains in administering a mass 
relief program repeats on a larger stage the 
same story of a few people responsible and 
a vast number doing the work under 
supervision which tends to become a system 
of checking for errors. To the credit of 
the leaven of fine professionally qualified 
people who have gone into public relief, and 
to the credit of the intelligence of the men 
and women who have entered the field un- 
trained and demanded proper preparation 
for their work, be it said that there is a 
chance of avoiding the cultural lag that has 
hampered staff development in many pri- 
vate agencies. If the opportunity is lost, 
it will be because the public refuses to sup- 
port standards that the workers well know 
to be indispensable. 

The question of responsibility for an- 
other’s work goes deep into the philosophy 
with which social case work has been re- 
shaping its attitudes toward the client. Can 
anyone, except as he is actually a part of 
a situation, make those delicate adaptations 
to the other persons involved that must be 
the basis for action? Without these adapta- 
tions to personal feeling, how can case work 
“action” be anything but interference 
with life processes? As case workers have 
come to see that responsibility for the case 
situation rests ultimately with the client— 
whose feelings are the unknown which even 
the case worker who talks with him must 
respect—it becomes more and more an 
anachronism for a supervisor, who does not 
even enter the situation, to take responsi- 
bility for the case worker and through him 
for the client. 


SUPERVISION 


W HAT, then, is the role of a supervisor? 
If all supervisors were abolished tomorrow, 
would someone be doing their work in a 
week because it is indispensable or would 
their function never be missed? Two func- 
tions seem to have vitality in all types of 
social agencies. If there is more than one 
worker, someone must take responsibility 
for securing and regulating the use of sup- 
plies, for division of work, and for co-ordi- 
nation of effort. The rdle of the adminis- 
trator emerges, in order that the work to 
be done may be accomplished most effi- 
ciently. The administrator is obliged to 
make judgments upon the services of others 
in the program, but as soon as there is ap- 
preciation of the factor of personal relation- 
ship in social work it becomes absurd to 
attempt to direct in detail what another 
worker will do with people. Judgment of 
general competence and quality of personal 
contacts, with a willingness to let the 
worker use his art in his own way within 
the limitations of the functions of the agency 
—these are all that it is possible for an ad- 
ministrator to ‘do in direction of a staff. 
To attempt more is to render sterile all 
that might make for healthy relationships 
between workers and clients. 

The other function which could not be 
wiped out if supervision were declared 
unconstitutional is that of counselor. 
Wherever one person has a bit more back- 
ground or experience, or even a bit more 
confidence than another, there will be a 
seeking for and a sharing of counsel. Most 
healthy it is for an agency when this is a 
mutual and constant interchange within the 
group. Where there is one member with 
much greater experience than the rest, it is 
natural that some of that person’s time 
should be set aside to make systematic 
counseling possible. If such counseling 
does not assume a responsibility for making 
decisions on cases of other workers, there 
does not seem to be a need to protect it as 
an exclusive duty and privilege. In other 
words, if workers are held responsible for 
their own work, why should they not get 
stimulation from anyone on the staff whose 
ideas they can assimilate and use? 

There is an interesting comparison to be 
made here between case work counseling 
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and supervision. In the days when case 
work was thought of as assuming responsi- 
bility for solving a case situation, it was 
essential among agencies to determine 
whose the case was and to guard against 
interference from workers of other agencies 
who might be offering advice to the family 
in trouble. It was disturbing in those days 
for an agency to find that, having kept off 
other social workers, it was helpless to do 
anything about the grand-mother next door 
whose counsel the family persisted in tak- 
ing. Having once accepted it as a fact that 
people will consult whom they please and 
follow only the advice they can use, it seems 
more possible to admit that people may get 
help from many sources and be the better 
for it, if they are encouraged and helped to 
use for themselves what they do get. If 
the philosophy of supervision is not to lag 
behind that of social case work, supervisors 
will have to give up an exclusive right in 
counseling in favor of an attempt to be of 
such real help to younger workers that the 
latter will seek counsel when they need it 
and will be able to use it with increasing 
effectiveness. 


IF we consider supervision one of the dy- 
namic arts, what, precisely, is it? If we 
think of it as directed toward the develop- 
ment, in another, of the skills which we call 
the art of social work, can that be done? 
Are not good social workers rather born 
than made? We are sure today that they 
have to be born first, but the years of ex- 
periment in education for social work have 
shown that much can be given in the way 
of scientific background, and something can 
be transmitted of the experience of others. 
Furthermore, while the good teacher does 
not attempt to say, “ Do this and this and 
you will be correct and successful,” we are 
sure that the skill of the teacher has a great 
deal to do with enlarging perspective, stimu- 
lating imagination, and cultivating sturdy 
independence of thought and sound personal 
relationships with human beings. If we 
get beyond the passing on of information 
and come to this life-giving kind of teach- 
ing relationship, it makes very little differ- 
ence where the teaching is done. The class- 
room is certainly a more protected place 
to acquire background knowledge, while the 
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field is the critical point to test ability to 
apply it. In both, however, there is a 
learning person, struggling with new prob- 
lems, beset by fears, harassed by a sense 
of inadequacy. To know what makes 
people able to learn, to remove obstructions 
to learning, to give confidence, challenge, 
illumination, opportunity, as these are 
needed, is the responsibility alike of teachers 
in the school and in the field. Is the need 
for high quality of preparation any the less 
for counseling teachers of social work in 
the field than for teaching anywhere? If 
anything, it would seem to be greater. In- 
creasingly, schools of social work are find- 
ing that professional education can rise no 
higher than the level of the opportunities 
available for supervised field practice, and 
that the preparation of supervisors can no 
longer be left to chance. 

How does a supervisor learn to help a 
young case worker to be of really vital 
assistance to clients in difficulty? Com- 
parison with the learning of how to do 
counseling case work shows more likenesses 
than differences: there is the same respect 
for the student’s personal uniqueness as 
for the client’s; the same bringing of a 
wider knowledge of problems and possible 
solutions to difficult situations; the same 
careful use of a professional relationship to 
increase the possibility that bewildered stu- 
dent or troubled client can use latent 
powers because someone is there to help. 
The differences are minor in comparison, 
and are associated with the difference 
between learning to live in a new profession 
and learning to live in a life that changes— 
often disconcertingly. If students of social 
work can find in their field supervisors the 
same kind of understanding help that they 
want to learn to give, they are indeed 
fortunate. 

If supervision is counseling case work 
once removed, why should not the best case 
workers become supervisors without further 
preparation? Perhaps they may when the 
art of social case work has reached the pos- 
sibilities which are only glimpsed today, 
and is something that any one of us would 
be glad to have for ourselves during the 
learning of a new adjustment. Case work 
as practiced has a long way to go before 
that day, however. It is held back from 
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reaching that goal partly by the lack of 
opportunities for the continued study that 
Dr. Osler used to call a “brain dusting ” 
and urge physicians to take time for at 
least once in five years. Schools of social 
work have had more than enough to do to 
prepare students to enter the field. Pro- 
fessional growth after graduation has been 
dependent upon the resources of the indi- 
vidual and upon the good fortune of place- 
ment where intellectual stimulation was to 
be found. The opportunity to study again 
at a time when one has become at ease in 
social work, and before ease has settled into 
habit, would seem desirable both for the 
individual and for the value of his work. 
At this point, study of the art of teaching 
others to do case work might conceivably 
be the surest way that a mature case worker 
could grow into and master the subject 
matter of case work, and find in it also rich 
and profitable personal experience. 

A further reason why specialized prepa- 
ration for supervision would seem desirable 
is that there are certain qualities and atti- 
tudes of a good teacher that counseling case 
work may not necessarily foster. Case 
work does, it is true, aim to develop latent 
capacities in its clients, but does so in 
reference to their own standards for them- 
selves. Society may not like them as they 
wish to be but, if not, society must deal 
with them through some of the organized 
ways of impressing its authority upon de- 
viating individuals. It may employ case 
workers to carry out its will, and in so do- 
ing make them administrators of a public 
function and able to be counselors only as 
the client voluntarily uses them as such. 
An educator, however, is primarily the 
servant of the community to build people 
according to patterns which the community 
has laid down. He is not “counselor” ex- 
cept as the student voluntarily uses him for 
counsel. Much as the educator may re- 
semble the case worker in the respects noted 
above, he is concerned with the student’s 
development only as it relates to the pat- 
tern into which the student is to grow, and 
the student who cannot meet the specifi- 
cations is not made into something else 
nearer to his heart’s desire (as would be 
quite acceptable in a counseling case work 
situation); he is simply eliminated as a 
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student from that particular educational 
program. An educator, therefore, must be 
more judgmental than a case worker in 
reference to a given educational standard. 
The supervisor, as educator, also gives more 
fully of his own knowledge and experience 
than is usually desirable in a case work re- 
lationship. Much as the art of supervision 
may illuminate case work theory and prac- 
tice, it is sufficiently different so that a case 
worker may fail in many ways to make the 
most out of a supervisory relationship with- 
out an opportunity to study the differences 
and adjust to them with conscious under- 
standing. Moreover, all the rich subject 
matter of progressive education is lying 
ready to hand for adaptation to the special 
problems of education for social work. 
Why do not more of the schools of social 
work offer post-graduate courses in super- 
vision as a means of raising standards 
generally and giving their graduates _ in- 
creased opportunities for growth? 


THE objection will almost certainly be 
raised that nothing is now more seriously 
retarding the development of social case 
work than that those who acquire experi- 
ence and skill in it are constantly being 
drawn off into supervisory or administra- 
tive positions. Many leave the practice of 
an art which they love, and in which they 
are just becoming proficient, with regret, 
but they can secure increase of salary and 
recognition in their profession in no other 
way. Attempts to remedy this have not 
spread beyond a few agencies. Is this be- 
cause there is being created in our young 
profession a caste to which it is an honor to 
be admitted and from which no one volun- 
tarily departs? Has the skilled senior case 
worker no chance of being admitted be- 
cause, without the label of “ supervisor,” 
there is no recognized mark of proficiency 
in case work itself? Would post-graduate 
courses in supervision simply increase the 
attraction away from case work? 

More probably, the present unfortunate 
situation is due to a lack of appreciation of 
the importance of adequate preparation for 
supervision. It has been made a reward 
for length of acceptable service to the 
agency, a goal in and for itself, not a chal- 
lenge to wrestle with new problems as in- 
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triguing as any in case work or psychiatry. 
If it were no whit more a distinction to be 
a supervisor than an excellent case worker, 
if, still better, supervision were an office 
rotating among the qualified members of a 
staff so that none need lose touch with case 
work and all could have the stimulus of 
change of experience, executives would 
never need to fear that too many of their 
staffs would be interested in studying super- 
vision. Indeed, one dread would be hap- 
pily done away with which must now haunt 
many an executive—the dread of a staff 
becoming ingrown because of a_never- 
changing caste of supervisors settling into 
grooves as they grow older, making super- 
vision a blight upon growth of incoming 
workers rather than a dynamic life-giving 
process. 

If there were a larger number of super- 
visors prepared to do vital teaching, the 
problem of agencies outside the larger cities 
would not be so hopeless as it is. Young 
graduates of schools will not come to them 
or stay, because the counseling offered is 
the reverse of being helpful. We have been 
glad to see departing the old apprenticeship 
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training which was often unorganized and 
scant in educational value. We have been 
proud of the growth of professional schools 
but have not faced adequately the fact that 
the existing schools can reach only the 
fringe of the teaching which should be 
given if those now doing some form of 
social service are to have any valid prepara- 
tion for their work with human beings. If 
schools cannot be organized fast enough to 
meet the need, if in some areas workers are 
too scattered to be gathered into classes at 
all, except at intervals, may not the saving 
of the situation be in the quality of super- 
vision which might be set up in the great 
areas where there are young people eager to 
learn, and there is now no one to teach? 
The call is to pioneer again, this time es- 
pecially that the public service, rural as 
well as urban, may be manned with workers 
who have a trained intelligence and a wisely 
cultivated human touch. Far from being 
an easy berth, supervision now becomes an 
art of teaching on the job, a relationship 
that gives new life, a force that builds for 
the future in the lives of a questioning and 
virile generation. 


Training and Supervision in a Public Agency 
Amelia Igel 


HEN District 19 was set up in Janu- 

ary, 1935, as a training and experi- 
mental Unit of the Home Relief Bureau, 
the general opinion was that now at last 
the Bureau would be able to “do case 
work.” Supervisors were selected who had 
had psychiatric training and whose experi- 
ence for the most part had been in private 
agencies. Their function in the program, 
as they saw it, was to determine whether 
the knowledge, skills, and techniques ac- 
quired in what might be termed “ private 
practice” could be applied effectively in 
public welfare. That is, could what they 
had learned about Jenny Jones and Tom 
Smith through intensive study be applied to 
all the Jenny Joneses and Tom Smiths who 
Presented their problems in rapid succes- 
sion ; and, if so, how could this understand- 
ing be passed on to the workers? 
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_ Obviously the methods by which the 
supervisors themselves had acquired this 
ability were no longer practical. A two- 
year course of study, a correlation of prac- 
tice and theory, years of supervised experi- 
ence in the field, and intensive study and 
weighing of all the factors in any given case 
were precluded by the time element. There 
was need to turn out as quickly as possible 
workers who would be equipped to meet 
with and understand the whole variation of 
human problems attendant upon the unem- 
ployment of the wage earner. It was 
thought then that if some ‘basic concepts 
underlying the methodology of the practice 
of case work could be articulated, they 
might serve as a framework on which to 
build the structure of training in the public 
welfare field. What then were the basic 
concepts that might be applied and, these 
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determined, could generalizations arrived at 
by the inductive method be translated 
through what might loosely be termed the 
deductive method ? 

Concurrent with the need to determine 
these concepts—which at this time we will 
briefly identify as principles based on an 
understanding of behavior—was the need to 
define the training goal. The term case 
work had almost as many different connota- 
tions as there were visitors in the district. 
There was, perhaps, an element of super- 
stition connected with the use of the term: 
through it, perhaps, one might exorcise 
some of the evils of mass relief; through it 
one attained a magic that permitted entrance 
into the councils of the initiate, and for 
which training was a preliminary. It was, 
therefore, the first task of a training pro- 
gram to define its goal in terms more con- 
crete than the term case work. In order to 
do this, case work was considered as an 
individual approach to any problem and the 
use of the term per se was minimized. 
Roughly then, it was agreed to accept as a 
goal that training which would enable the 
visitor to handle the determining of eligi- 
bility to receive relief, the administering or 
refusing of that relief, the terminating of 
giving relief, and the meeting of problems 
along the way, either through utilization of 
services offered by the HRB or by enlist- 
ing the help of agencies in the community, 
so that the best interests of the client, the 
agency, and the community (all three of 
which might legitimately be considered the 
community) would be served. 


It was agreed that those problems involv- 
ing personality difficulties, strained relation- 
ships, complicated physical or mental 
health situations, court proceedings, child 
placements, those where the client himself 
expressed the desire for additional help in 
meeting his troubles, and those where the 
need for flexibility in administration of re- 
lief giving was apparent, were the concern 
of the private or specialized agency. The 
worker, then, needed to be able to recognize 
such problems but not necessarily to handle 
them. Problems involving the giving of 
relief so that the integrity of the client might 
be maintained and those for which the 
special services offered by the HRB might 


be enlisted were the province of the public 
welfare agency. 


WHITH this general policy formulated, it 
would seem a relatively easy task to set up 
a program that would meet this simplified 
definition. First, however, it seemed im- 
portant to clear the ground so that a course 
might be determined that would meet the 
needs of both the supervisor and worker 
groups. The supervisor saw the worker's 
need as one involving slow growth toward 
an understanding of clients’ problems in 
terms of human relationships. The worker 
for the most part saw his need as one in- 
volving the learning of particular skills or 
tricks which he might practice on clients. 
He looked for a formula to meet specific 
problems—and was disappointed when im- 
mediate solutions were not given. For the 
most part he wanted to be taught through 
specific direction what to do and how to 
do it. 

On the other hand, the supervisor con- 
sidered that the visitor would be best 
trained if he approached each case as an 
individual problem, and if, as part of the 
training program, he recognized himself 
and his attitudes as contributing not only to 
the handling of the problem but also to the 
making of it. It was soon found that this 
more leisurely and individual approach to 
the training problem was not valid in the 
HRB where the time element demanded 
hasty decision, where definitive services de- 
manded a constant mass policy check on 
individualization, and where the supervisor 
was continually harassed by the need to 
give definite advice on concrete problems. 
In the confusion there was some tendency 
on the part of the visitor to think of “ case 
work ” as justifying a lenient interpretation 
of policy, a tendency demanding constant 
clarification and evaluation. 

Still another field for exploration was 
indicated before proceeding with the con- 
tent of the training program—and that was 
concerned with the worker’s attitude toward 
all the problems met with in relief giving. 
At this point the difference between the 
trained and the untrained worker was ap- 
parent: The untrained worker for the most 
part brought to the problem a point of view 
gleaned from his own personal experience 
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(and also perhaps from his own need) and 
was harsh or protective, condemnatory or 
indulgent, authoritative or cajoling as he 
responded emotionally or, perhaps, philo- 
sophically to a case situation. As one 
worker-in-training expressed it, “I used to 
think I was being very understanding and 
sympathetic toward a client when I said, 
‘I know how you feel. I too, lost my 
mother a year ago’; or ‘ My uncle Ned lost 
his job last year so I can understand your 
situation.” Now I know that trie under- 
standing of a client’s problems involves 
understanding based not on a personal iden- 
tification with him because I too have ex- 
perienced his problem (which may blind me 
as it does him to the total situation), but on 
an ability to remain outside the problem 
while at the same time I can see it from all 
angles. That is what training has done 
for me.” 

Until the worker at large, however, recog- 
nizes how his attitude and belief affect his 
approach, he is not accessible to training. 
The first function of a training program, 
therefore, revolved around helping the 
worker become aware of what he brought to 
the problem, thus freeing him to proceed 
from that point. Indeed, one outstanding 
contribution of the whole experiment might 
be considered the preparation of the worker 
to assimilate a training experience. 


AGAINST this background of thought, 
not thoroughly articulated, each supervisor 
assumed responsibility for the training of 
the twelve visitors in her Unit. There were, 
of course, variations in content of the train- 
ing plan but two general avenues of ap- 
proach were utilized by each: one, the more 
formal weekly or bi-weekly Unit meeting, 
the other the regular individual case con- 
ference with the visitor. 

The material presented in the Unit meet- 
ings was subject to variation: One Unit 
addressed itself to the practical problems 
involved in making an investigation, taking 
as a beginning the treatment process as it 
began at the intake interview, the use of the 
application blank, social service exchange, 
the first interview, collaterals, use of home 
relief services, skills of interviewing, record- 
ing, summaries, letters, and community re- 
Sources. Another Unit evolved a program 
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based on topics presented by the workers 
and involving such problems as _ health, 
morals, integration of services, definition of 
case work. Still others adapted a varia- 
tion of both these programs with strong 
emphasis on what constituted an adequate 
investigation. In general, case material 
presented either by the supervisor or the 
visitor served as the basis for discussion. 
The heads of the special departments of the 
HRB sometimes met with the Units and 
discussed with the visitors the use of Medi- 
cal, Nutrition, Insurance, and Occupational 
Services. 

At all times the effort was made to have 
these meetings serve as opportunities for 
free discussion. No rules were laid down, 
but divergent opinions, philosophies, and 
practices were articulated by the group. 
The process of group thinking, involving 
the participation of all interested, was the 
aim of the group conference. There was 
opportunity for the worker to raise ques- 
tions, doubts, fears, and even hostilities 
which had been troubling him and to learn 
that similar questions had troubled the 
others. It also afforded him the oppor- 
tunity of examining his attitudes and im- 
personally working through them to a 
better understanding of behavior. Why 
did this client lie? Why did this one com- 
plain? Why did this one demand? How 
and why did the worker react? One worker 
learned from another and through this shar- 
ing of experience minimized the emotional 
reactions associated with changing atti- 
tudes. What conscious direction the super- 
visor gave to these meetings was to relate 
the thinking as articulated toward the 
general concepts of behavior motivating the 
handling of relief problems. 

At the same time the visitor had one 
regular weekly discussion period with the 
supervisor which he could use as he saw 
fit, bringing up a specific case problem or 
a general philosophical or administrative 
problem. The supervisor’s goal in using 
this period was that the worker should de- 
velop an awareness of the generic nature of 
concepts of behavior through discussing 
them around any number of varying specific 
problems and should then incorporate them 
in his thinking and approach. For instance, 
the concept of maintaining the client’s right 
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to independence in planning would be re- 
vealed as the worker discussed how to meet 
the client’s rent deficit, his health needs, his 
occupational prospects, and so on. 

Frequently the worker approached this 
period perplexed and resistant. The prob- 
lem as he saw it was related only to the 
adequacy of the budget. What could any 
one do to help the Smiths if they were not 
allowed sufficient money to buy clothes, pay 
carfare, or meet the rent deficit? And 
what help could the supervisor be unless 
she could authorize this increased expendi- 
ture? (A thing recognized as beyond her 
control.) That “case work” talk was only 
an effort to distract the worker from recog- 
nizing and fighting against the fundamental 
inadequacy of the administration and policy 
of the Home Relief Bureau was in the 
minds of many visitors. 

Such problems were met by the super- 
visors with frank acceptance of the limita- 
tions of the Bureau’s program of service 
but with emphasis on the need to meet the 
reality of the situation. There was com- 
plete recognition of the limitations of the 
functioning of the Bureau, which limited 
orthodox case work treatment; respect for 
the worker’s point of view; and then an at- 
tempt to work from that point to see what 
might be done within those limitations, a 
case work project in itself. It was hoped 
that this might permit the worker to gain 
the security of knowing that he and the 
supervisors were working within the same 
limitations. It must be recognized, how- 
ever, that some of the workers still saw in 
such procedure not security but only an 
effort to “disarm” them or make them 
content with the inadequacy of existing 
conditions. 

Another topic introduced into the weekly 
discussion with the supervisor was the 
evaluation of the worker. Evaluations have 
long been the bone of contention between 
the visitors and the supervisory staff. Used 
as they were as the basis for promotion or 
change of status, the visitor regarded them 
as a definite threat and resented the right 
of anyone to judge his performance against 
unknown standards. The supervisor, there- 
fore, seized upon the evaluation as a definite 
tool in helping the worker become aware 
of his own capacities and the direction he 





might wish to take to develop himself 
further. An experiment was tried of hay- 
ing the worker write out what he con- 
sidered an adequate evaluation of his per- 
formance, to be used as the basis for dis- 
cussion and for the supervisor’s later re- 
port. This did not yield much of value, 
however, as the workers were unused to 
critical evaluation of themselves and were 
self-conscious, over-condemnatory, or un- 
critical, Therefore, the supervisor dis- 
cussed with the worker the evaluation of 
his work and later showed him the report. 
Frequently this discussion led to a greater 
mutual understanding and changes were 
made in the supervisor’s evaluation of the 
worker. It was hoped that this method 
might point out for the worker a goal 
toward which his performance might strive. 
There were, of course, many varied emo- 
tional undertones to the whole use of the 
evaluation but, on the whole, the very fact 
of bringing the discussion of it out in the 
open may well be considered as contribut- 
ing to the security of the worker in the 
supervisor-worker relationship. 


AS stated previously, no exact rules for 
meeting situations were laid down in the 
individual and the group conference. The 
only constant factor of the training program 
was that an attempt was made to relate 
each problem to one or more general social 
work concepts, which for purposes of simpli- 
fication we may indicate as follows: 

First, that the worker shares with the 
aide or supervisor the responsibility for the 
administration of relief. This permits him 
to minimize his sense of complete personal 
responsibility for the client’s welfare, while 
at the same time it leaves with him the 
necessity for thinking through each indi- 
vidual problem rather than accepting a de- 
cision or solution as handed down by the 
supervisor. 

Second, that the worker meets each client 
with respect for him as an individual and 
recognizes that back of his attitude—whether 
anger, hostility, shyness, or evasion—there 
may lie mixed emotions at having to apply 
for relief, which need to be understood 
before his problem can be determined. 

Third, that associated with this under- 
standing is the recognition that the manner 
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in which the client is met when he first ap- 
plies for relief is as important a part of the 
treatment of his problem as the planning 
carried on after the investigation has been 
completed and the case evaluated. 

Fourth, that to do this it is essential to 
meet the client on the basis of the need he 
himself sees. As there are definite limita- 
tions to the services offered by the HRB, 
it may be impossible to meet the need as the 
client sees it, but it is always possible to 
explain and interpret the Bureau’s function 
to him so that he can use the rejection of 
aid constructively rather than as an unjust 
deprivation. A corollary to this is referring 
him to an agency that is equipped to serve 
him. 

Fifth, that frank, open interpretation of 
the function of the HRB and the procedure 
involving the determination of eligibility to 
receive relief is the right of every client. 
Such a method often changes the client’s 
concept of the investigator from that of one 
who is prying into his affairs to that of one 
who is assisting him in determining his 
status, thus contributing to maintaining the 
client’s and the worker’s self-respect. This 
also gives the client the opportunity of 
choosing whether or not he wants the in- 
vestigation involving contact with previous 
employers, relatives, banks, and so on. 

Sixth, that the worker retains an imper- 
sonal but understanding attitude toward the 
client and his problem, recognizing that his 
own personal reaction might influence his 
judgment and make it more difficult, both 
for himself and the client, to see the problem 
clearly. 

Seventh, that the worker refrains from 
any moral judgment—either positive or 
negative—in her acceptance and _ under- 
standing that all behavior serves to meet 
some need of the individual. 

Eighth, that in order for the client to be 
at ease with the worker, the worker must 
be at ease with the client so that problems 
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can be met on a basis of mutual respect and 
confidence. 


AT the conclusion of the first six months’ 
experiment we consider it almost too soon 
to attempt an evaluation of what has been 
accomplished through the program. As 
supervisor and worker developed more 
security with each other, through recog- 
nizing the integrity of each other’s aims 
and purposes, the needs of both were clari- 
fied. The worker became less distressed 
by what he considered the supervisor’s 
“ passivity” or evasion of giving a direct 
answer. He recognized that few problems 
can be solved by having someone else give 
the answer, and accepted his responsibility 
for sharing in planning just as he wished 
the client to share in planning. And the 
supervisor recognized the right of the 
worker to a more direct approach toward 
what he considered his problems. This at- 
titude on the part of both implies a pre- 
paredness to proceed along a training 
course for the next several months wherein 
it may be possible to develop greater skills 
in using the well-recognized tools of the 
social worker and more security in meeting 
whatever problems the client may present 
upon the way. With mutual confidence 
and respect, with recognition of the need 
for adjustment to external pressure, with 
frank acceptance of the limitations of the 
area in which a public agency may function, 
and with an awareness of the previously 
mentioned concepts as inherent in the ap- 
proach to any problem, a stable foundation 
has been laid for the building of a training 
program in the right direction. At this 
point the findings of the supervisors’ re- 
ports, which have been arrived at through 
frequent discussion, consultation, and con- 
ference, seem to indicate only that the 
ground has been cleared for the attack on 
the original problem of the adaptation of 
private agency techniques to the field of 
public welfare. 
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Case Work Objectives of a Play Group for Pre-School Children 


Susan Burlingham 


EVERAL months ago in one district of 

the Philadelphia Family Society we be- 
came aware of the fact that several parents 
who had children of pre-school age were 
having difficulty in their training of the 
children and were in need of some sort of 
help with these problems. The case work 
help we had been giving had not enabled 
them to deal with the problems more effec- 
tively and the children continued to show 
various maladjustments. Some quarreled 
and fought continuously, others were ex- 
tremely shy and withdrawn, and still others 
had difficulties centering around their habit 
training. Realizing the value of a group 
experience for children of this age we 
thought of the possibility of having them 
attend a nursery school, feeling that this sort 
of an experience would be helpful to both 
the children and the parents. Since there 
were no facilities available in the com- 
munity, however, we decided to organize a 
small Play Group in the office which would 
be similar to a nursery school in its set-up, 
methods, and routine. At this time, six 
months after the project was started, we are 
not in a position to evaluate any of its re- 
sults or to say to what extent it has fulfilled 
its original purposes. We can, however, 
pause and examine it critically in an effort 
to ascertain what the values have been so far 
and whether or not it seems to be a method 
which we can use to advantage in our work 
with people. 

This whole project evolved from a case 
worker’s awareness of the needs of a small 
boy in one of the families we were assisting. 
In the Morrison family (clients of the 
Family Society for two years) there were 
the parents and two children, Jack three and 
a half, and Margaret two. Mr. Morrison 
had had a severe lung condition which neces- 
sitated his going to the hospital frequently 
for major operations, and Mrs. Morrison 
who previously supported the family was 
unable to continue doing so because of her 
pregnancy and ill health attending it. The 
family has needed financial assistance and 
help with health problems during this period 
and the contact with them had centered 


chiefly around these environmental needs. 
They have had difficulty in bringing up the 
children who have presented many prob- 
lems, but because of their concern over other 
aspects of the situation and a certain lack of 
understanding of children, they have had 
little interest in them. Their training of 
them has been haphazard and the discipline 
inconsistent; the children have become ex- 
ceedingly wild, have fought continually and 
refused to pay any attention to their parents’ 
suggestions. Jack’s difficulties were even 
more serious than Margaret’s, however, 
since he had strong feelings of jealousy 
toward her which were manifested in his re- 
fusal to give up his bottle, frequent enuresis, 
and very marked fear of her. At various 
times when the parents have seemed dis- 
turbed by Jack’s behavior, the case worker 
has attempted to discuss the situation with 
them. They have felt that the undesirable 
behavior was inevitable, however, did not 
see themselves as contributing to the cause 
of it in any way, and although it annoyed 
chem a great deal they accepted it as being 
something that all parents have to put up 
with and that they could do nothing about. 

Since Jack’s behavior had become in- 
creasingly worse and there were indications 
that if it continued he would have difficulties 
of a very serious nature, the case worker 
attempted to think through some plan for 
him. He was in the early developmental 
period, of extreme importance in the forma- 
tion of behavior patterns. If it were pos- 
sible to work with the parents in regard to 
his problems it would be a long slow process 
the results of which might not be apparent 
for several years, and by that time Jack’s 
behavior would be so firmly established that 
it would be difficult to bring about any 
change. Working directly with him, how- 
ever, in this early period and at the same 
time continuing the contact with the par- 
ents seemed feasible. Jack’s problems 
seemed to be due to very inconsistent train- 
ing and a lack of any warmth and affection 
from the parents, the only attention he re- 
ceived from them being reproval for mis- 
behavior. Since there were indications in 
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the case worker’s contact with him that 
he would respond readily to any manifesta- 
tions of friendliness, it was felt that some 
grt of a group experience might be of 
help to him, an experience whereby through 
association with other children and adults 
he would be able to express himself freely 
without fear of punishment, and where he 
would have a more positive relationship to 
people. In thinking over the community 
resources, however, it was soon evident 
that there were no facilities available for 
Jack. He was too young for kindergarten, 
there were no nursery schools in the neigh- 
borhood and no day nurseries for which he 
was eligible. Accordingly, we began think- 
ing over the possibilities of organizing a 
Play Group in the office which would make 
available to him as well as to other children 
some of the opportunities that a nursery 
school might offer. 

In discussing the situation in the office, 
several of the case workers found that there 
were children in families they were carry- 
ing who were in need of very much the 
same sort of thing as jack. Some were 
kept very closely at home and had no 
chance to play with other children, others 


were spoiled by constant attention, still 
others had problems centering around their 
relationship to their parents. In going over 
the district case load we found that there 
were eight or ten children three and four 
years old, all of whom had difficulties of one 
sort or another and all of whom, we felt, 
would benefit by having contact with a 
group of children their own age. This work 
with the children was thought of as being a 
definite part of the case work treatment, the 
group work supplementing the individual 
work with the parents, and we therefore 
considered only those families where our 
present contact was such that this inte- 
gration could be achieved without hindering 
in any way the work that was already being 
done with the family. 


II 


Gradually the project began to take shape 
as we discussed it more fully in the office. 
The question of personnel and equipment 
was considered first of all. With the pre- 
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experience in working in nursery schools, 
together with the psychological insight 
gained through case work experience, I felt 
qualified to take charge of the project. 
Two other case workers in the office were 
very much interested and, since they had 
had some experience in working with chil- 
dren of this age, felt capable of helping con- 
duct the group. As far as equipment was 
concerned, we found that it would be pos- 
sible to convert two rooms and a bathroom 
on the first floor of the office into a play 
room and buy a few essential materials. 
In planning the times for the Play Group 
and the method of getting the children to 
and from the office, we decided to have it 
two afternoons a week for an hour and to 
call for the children in the office car. It was 
felt that if the responsibility for getting the 
children to the office were left with the par- 
ents the attendance might be irregular, par- 
ticularly during the winter months, and since 
regularity was deemed essential, we thought 
it wise to assume this responsibility our- 
selves. As it worked out, this method 
proved to be very successful and also very 
helpful from an educational point of view. 
The children showed a great deal of curi- 
osity and interest in their surroundings, in 
the trains, bridges, and coal yards that we 
passed on the way, and the trip to and from 
the office also offered us an excellent oppor- 
tunity to observe the children as they were 
reacting to a different situation. 

After those of us who were conducting 
the Group had talked over some of the de- 
tails, we had a staff meeting in the office in 
which we discussed our plans and purposes 
in conducting the Group and attempted to 
work through together some common 
problems. To have a picture of each child, 
his background, environment, and present 
difficulties, each case worker prepared a 
referral summary for the child after she had 
talked the situation over with the parents 
and they had expressed interest in having 
the child attend the Play Group. This 
referral summary constituted the beginning 
of an individual record for the child which 
was kept chronologically by one of the case 
workers conducting the Group. In having 
one worker observe a child over a period of 
time and keep a record of that child’s be- 
havior we felt that there was more con- 
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tinuity in the observations and a_ better 
opportunity to see some of the growth proc- 
esses taking place in the child. In regard 
to the type of material recorded, since it 
would be impossible to include all the be- 
havior and reactions of each child, it was 
felt that the most essential factors were the 
ways in which he related himself to the 
other children, the types of play materials 
he used, and any behavior that was particu- 
larly significant. In thus limiting our ob- 
servations we avoided the possibility of 
becoming lost in a mass of detail and as a 
result the records had some continuity and 
direction, of value to those studying them 
later. 

In organizing the Play Group we kept 
continually in mind the needs in our par- 
ticular situation and attempted to shape it 
according to these needs. Since it was the 
lack of nursery schools in the community 
that suggested the possibility of the Group, 
we attempted to have it just as nearly like 
a nursery school as possible. It was essen- 
tially educative in its methods; the children 
were taught how to take care of their vari- 
ous needs, how to use play materials, and, 
if there was some difficulty in their relating 
themselves to other children, they were 
helped with this. Although there were cer- 
tain restrictions which the children were 
expected to abide by, there was a good deal 
of freedom allowed in play and no attempt 
was inade to direct or organize it in any 
way. As is the case in any group experi- 
ence, the factors of therapeutic value were 
the association with other children and the 
learning through actual experience, as well 
as the consistent reactions on the part of 
the workers and the recognition of each 
child as an individual personality. Each 
child, playing freely with other children, 
found through the medium of the group 
how to relate himself to others more satis- 
factorily and thus during these formative 
years laid the foundation for sounder health 
and development. 

Although the Play Group was organized 
primarily for the children, we thought of 
it as fitting in very well with the student 
training program in the office. Being able 
to observe the children from time to time and 
read the records of their development 
would undoubtedly add a great deal to the 
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students’ understanding of behavior and tie 
up closely with the theoretical aspects dis- 
cussed in classes. And from the point of view 
of those of us who were conducting the 
Group it was felt that it would greatly enrich 
our own experience. Working with children 
and observing their behavior would add a 
great deal to our own psychological insight, 
and the experience of working with people 
through the medium of a group would be 
of great value to us in our whole case work 
practice, making us much more alert to the 
many different ways of helping people with 
their difficulties. 


III 


The group of children attending the Play 
Group has changed a little from time to 
time but for the most part has consisted of 
three boys and five girls, all three or four 
years of age. These children are all Ameri- 
can born, of average middle class families 
ranging in size from three to eight mem- 
bers ; in five instances they are the youngest 
of the siblings, in two the oldest, and in one 
the middle. Being in the early develop- 
mental period, none of their difficulties are 
particularly striking but are fairly common 
for this age group—inability to get along 
with other children because of quarreling 
or fighting, lack of companions their own 
age, some thumb-sucking and enuresis, and 
in two instances a home environment which 
was temporarily unfavorable for the child’s 
development. Their play in the Group has 
been varied, ranging from solitary play to 
quite highly organized play in which several 
children act out vividly adults’ activities 
they have observed at home. As is the case 
with young children, the younger members 
of the Group have spent most of the time 
playing by themselves with various ma- 
terials and have been assimilating so much 
that is new to them in their actual physical 
environment that they have had little in- 
terest in the other children and in entering 
into any sort of social play. For example: 


George played most of the time today in the 
sandbox, filling the dumping truck with sand, put- 
ting water in it and dumping it back in the sand- 
box. John had been making star-shaped objects 
out of the sand and George became very mu 
interested in these, patting some sand into small 
balls and then putting them carefully into the 
dumping truck. He called the children’s attention 
to these saying “See, I’m making mud pies.” 
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Dorothy was lively and talkative as usual and 
while coming up in the car said that she wanted to 
play with the hose and water. She dashed into the 
play room, got a hose and with a worker’s help 
attached it to the faucet. Her activity at first con- 
sisted mainly in squirting the water down the drain 
pipe and then aiming it at different parts of the 
bowl. Later she asked where the boat was, saying, 
“T want to sail the boat,” and when she had gotten 
it, filled the bowl full of water and then put the 
boat in it making it sail around by directing the 
water from the hose in certain places. 

Joan ran quickly into the play room and got the 
big doll which she played with for some time. She 
was very affectionate with her, taught her how to 
walk by holding her carefully by the arms, and 
warned her not to go too fast or fall down. She 
then put her to bed with a great deal of care, got 
into the crib herself, lay beside the doll and pre- 
tended to go to sleep with her. 


Some of the older children, however, who 
are further along in their development have 
played together a good deal and have or- 
ganized rather elaborate games. 


When Dorothy came into the play room she went 
as usual to the doll carriage in which she put the 
big doll, calling it “my baby.” She got a nursing 
bottle which she gave to the doll and for some time 
carried on a conversation about what the doll was 
doing, “ My baby is goiug to sleep now,” “I must 
take my baby out.” After a while Joan came over 
and they played doctor, Joan pretending that she 
was the doctor. Later George joined them and 
he played the doctor, suggesting that they undress 
the doll. Together George and Dorothy proceeded 
to undress the doll and after removing all its 
clothes wrapped it in a blanket. Dorothy carried 
it around for a few seconds, then dressed it again 
and said to George, “I'll bring her back Tuesday 
morning.” He then wrote out some prescriptions 
for her and the game broke up. 

As soon as Mary was in the play room she 
started filling a dish with sand. Joan carried water 
to her and Mary poured it over the sand, then kept 
shoveling more and more sand into the water, pat- 
ting it with a spoon and saying, “I’m going to 
make pies.” She kneaded the sand and dug her 
hands deeply into it, looking up at George and 
rolling her eyes, saying, “I’m going to make sup- 
per.” When he suggested that she make cup cakes 
instead, she quickly assented, filling a dish with the 
mixture and taking it to George telling him it was 
for him. 


In thinking over the behavior and reac- 
tions of the children when they first came 
to the Play Group and comparing it with 
their present behavior, it is evident that 
there have been marked changes in almost 
every child and that the whole character of 
their activity, individually and as a group, 
is very different. Originally all the chil- 
dren wanted to have things done for them, 
their coats and hats taken off and their toys 
put away. They had no idea of sharing 
anything with the other children but 
grabbed whatever they wanted, got into 
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frequent quarrels and fights, and resorted 
to almost any means to have their own way. 
Gradually, however, with the continued 
association with other children and some 
guidance from the case workers, they began 
to feel themselves as part of a group, get- 
ting approval or disapproval from the group, 
and their behavior changed noticeably. 
They took great pride in being able to get 
their things off and on themselves and de- 
veloped a feeling of adequacy and inde- 
pendence in this respect which often carried 
over to other activities. They found that 
asking each other for toys and sharing them 
brought better results than snatching and 
monopolizing them, and they learned how 
to play amicably with each other. They 
began to have a sense of themselves as indi- 
viduals reacting to other individuals and in . 
doing so in a controlled situation they were 
able to work out more easily the prob- 
lems they were beginning to meet in the 
world outside their own homes. Children 
who at first were extremely aggressive and 
knew how to relate themselves to others 
only in a negative way soon became less 
aggressive, began doing favors for the other 
children, and were then accepted by the 
group, relating themselves to it on an en- 
tirely different basis. Others were shy and 
withdrawn, played by themselves continu- 
ally and refused to join the activities of 
other children although they looked on en- 
viously. Gradually, however, they became 
less fearful, little by little they entered more 
into group play, and finally were able to ex- 
press themselves freely and enjoy their play 
as the others did. Unfortunately time and 
space do not permit us to go into material 
from the records of individual children. 
There is a good deal to indicate, however, 
that there has been real growth in each of 
the children and that they have gained a 
good deal from the experience that will be 
helpful to them in their development later 
on. 


IV 


The extent to which a child can utilize an 
experience of this sort depends in some 
degree on the situation in the home and the 
ability of the parents to recognize what is 
happening to the child in terms of growth 
and to give him at home the opportunities 
he needs for his development. Some of the 
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value of the child’s attending the Play Group 
may be lost unless the parents are aware of 
and able to help him carry over to other 
situations something of what he has gained 
in the group. In several instances it has 
been quite evident that the child’s attend- 
ing the Play Group has brought about a 
change in the home situation and in the 
parents’ whole feeling about the child. To 
refer again to Jack Morrison’s situation: 
Before he attended the Play Group neither 
parent showed any particular interest in 
him and the only attention he received from 
them was for misbehavior. Several weeks 
after he started to come to the Group, how- 
ever, his father, realizing that he had no 
place in which to play or keep his toys, went 
to a good deal of trouble to build him a play 
house in the back yard, fitted it out with a 
small table and chairs, and was very much 
pleased when Jack and Margaret both 
played happily in it. He expressed a good 
deal of interest in the Play Group and talked 
with the family case worker several times 
about it, showing more active interest in 
the children than he ever had before. 

In the Jaynes family the father was very 
enthusiastic about Caroline’s attending the 
Play Group and through her contact with 
the Group it was possible to help Mr. 
Jaynes considerably with difficulties he had 
been having with her. Since Mrs. Jaynes 
had a mental condition, she was unable to 
care for Caroline and her five-months-old 
brother so that Mr. Jaynes and his sixteen- 
year-old son assumed all the responsibility 
for bringing up the two children. They 
were very much attached to them and gave 
them excellent physical care but had very 
little understanding of other phases in their 
development. The father gave Caroline a 
great deal of attention and affection, dis- 
ciplined her only occasionally, and as a re- 
sult she became very much spoiled, domi- 
nating all the members of the family 
completely and being even more difficult to 
handle after the birth of her brother of 
whom she was very jealous. She had 
marked eating difficulties, refusing to eat 
most foods and insisting on drinking out of 
the bottle, was so rough and aggressive that 
she was not allowed to play with other chil- 
dren in the neighborhood, and often had 
severe temper tantrums. 


PLAY GROUP FOR PRE-SCHOOL CHILDREN 






When Caroline first came to the Group 
her aggressive behavior was very noticeable 
in her continual grabbing of toys from the 
other children, hitting them violently and 
paying no attention to suggestions from the 
case workers. Gradually, through her con- 
tact with the other children and consistent 
supervision by the case workers, she be- 
came less aggressive and played more ami- 
cably with the others. Mr. Jaynes showed 
immediate interest in her activities in the 
Group and these were discussed with him 
in detail by the family case worker. Our 
methods of handling Caroline proved of 
help to him in his attempt to handle situa- 
tions wisely at home, and some interpreta- 
tion of her behavior as it related to the 
situation in the home increased his under- 
standing of her a good deal. Pamphlets on 
child training were discussed with him and 
through the continued interest of the family 
case worker in talking over his problems 
about Caroline, including discussion of her 
behavior in the Play Group, he had a good 
deal more confidence in his ability to deal 
with these problems intelligently. 

In still another instance the changes 
which were noticeable in a child’s behavior 
as a result of her attending the Play Group 
brought about significant changes in the 
home situation and the parent’s whole re- 
lationship and feeling about her. Miss 
Seroki had two illegitimate children— 
Dorothy aged four, and Billy aged two— 
and lived with them in a house that was 
very crowded because of the presence of 
another family. She had never showed any 
particular interest in her children and had 
neglected them considerably, and any at- 
tempts the case worker had made to discuss 
the situation with her had been in vain be- 
cause of her indifference toward them. At 
times she was quite fond of Billy, however, 
who was the more attractive of the two 
children, and gave him all her attention and 
affection, completely ignoring . Dorothy. 
She was a thin, pallid, unhappy looking 
child, shy and withdrawn, would not re- 
spond to any interest shown in her, and 
constantly whined and cried. | When 
Dorothy came to the Play Group the first 
time she stayed by herself entirely, was 
fearful of the other children and of the case 
workers, and refused to enter into any play 
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at all. Very soon, however, she responded 
to the friendliness in the Group, was more 
at ease and gradually lost her fear of the 
other children and began playing enthusias- 
tically with them. She became lively and 
responsive, was quite a leader, and or- 
ganized elaborate games which the others 
played with interest. Her whole manner 
changed completely and instead of being a 
withdrawn, unhappy looking child she be- 
came attractive and outgoing and played 
freely and spontaneously. 

In her interviews with the family case 
worker, Miss Seroki began talking about 
how different Dorothy was at home. She 
talked constantly of the Play Group and 
what she did there, took more interest in 
the things around her, and began helping 
her mother with various household tasks. 
She was more responsive and alert and her 
mother and several relatives who had 
formerly paid little attention to her now 
began giving her much more attention, 
bought her new clothes, and were proud of 
the fact that Dorothy was “ really growing 
up.” Previous to coming to the Play 


Group Dorothy had had a very poor appe- 


tite which her mother complained of con- 
stantly. Her appetite improved noticeably, 
particularly on the days when she attended 
the Group, and her mother talked enthusi- 
astically of the change there had been in 
her and of how pleased she was with the 
improvement. Recently Miss Seroki has 
heen quite concerned about their present 
living arrangements since there is a good 
deal of friction between the two families 
who live together in one house. The chil- 
dren quarrel continuously and Dorothy and 
Billy have no place in which to play, and, 
since she feels that this environment is not 
conducive to normal growth and develop- 
ment, she is talking definitely of getting a 
house of her own where she can have a 
better opportunity of bringing up the chil- 
dren. This noticeable change in the 
mother’s whole feeling about Dorothy seems 
to have been due to a large extent to the 
change in her effected through her attend- 
ance at the Play Group. Individual case 
work with the mother over a fairly long 
period of time had not been able to reach 
any of her feeling about the children but 
the Play Group, by being helpful to 
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Dorothy, has indirectly been of therapeutic 
value to the mother and enabled her to dis- 
cuss more freely her feeling about the chil- 
dren and make plans for them. 


W HEN we first started the Play Group, 
most of our attention was directed toward 
the children and the actual functioning of 
the Group. Through constant observation 
and working with them we were fairly well 
convinced that the experience was of real 
value to every child, but the extent to which 
it could be utilized by the parents in their 
training of the children was still to be deter- 
mined. At the present time, therefore, we 
are concerned with how we can help the 
parents derive some value from the child’s 
experience that will enable them to handle 
the whole problém of child training more 
wisely. This integration of the two types 
of service—the group work with the child 
and the individual work with the parent—is 
highly important in enabling the family as a 
whole as well as the individual child to de- 
rive the most benefit from the experience. 
We have discussed in staff meetings the 
summaries of each child’s development in 
the Play Group and have also had indi- 
vidual conferences on particular family situ- 
ations, so that the case workers in the 
district and those in the Play .Group are 
aware of the problems arising in connec- 
tion with both situations and there is oppor- 
tunity for them to blend their services more 
skilfully. 

In the development of case work during 
the last two years we have all been con- 
cerned with how we can adapt our serv- 
ices to meet the changing needs of indi- 
viduals and the community, and we have 
been more conscious than before of the 
possibilities of working with people through 
the medium of a group and of having this 
an integral part of the case work treat- 
ment. Several articles recently published 
in THe Famity have described interesting 
and worthwhile attempts to work with 
certain groups of clients, with adolescent 
girls, or with parents. who discussed 
common problems in the bringing up of 
their children.1 This Play Group, in 
which we are working directly with pre- 


‘See three articles on group work in THE 
Famity, December, 1935. 
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school children and are attempting to co- 
ordinate our work with the individual work 
being done with the family, is very similar 
in many respects. It seems possible that 
this combination of group work and indi- 


vidual work, providing it grows out of a 
need in each particular situation, may indi- 
cate a direction in case work that will give 
rise to many more opportunities to be 
helpful to our clients. 


Cultural Backgrounds and Attitudes among Negroes’ 
Elizabeth Grant Watkins 


The Morris Family 
John and Kate Morris, 55, 53 





Mrs. Beth Summers, 35 


Jane Summers, 15 


Present Family Situation 


The Morrises, Summers, and Scotts all 
live in a poor and dirty neighborhood, just 
off one of the main avenues. Mr. and Mrs. 
Scott and their six children live with Mr. 
and Mrs. Summers and their three chil- 
dren; Mr. and Mrs. Morris have their own 
home. As the entire group is very closely 
knit, it was possible to see them together 
frequently and hear lively discussion as well 
as to observe their actions and attitudes. 
At first there was no apparent conflict 
between the generations in this family, but 
recent developments indicate tensions be- 
tween the second and first generations and 
tendencies toward conflict between the third 
and the first. 


Background 


John Morris was born in West Virginia 
about eighteen years after the Civil War. 
His parents, although of slave parentage, 
did not remember anything about slavery or 
the War. His father owned fifteen acres 
of land and a three-room house and worked 
as a farm hand on neighboring farms. His 
mother raised and sold chickens and eggs. 
For a time this did not mean anything— 
all the townsfolk had their own chickens— 


* Parts I and II appeared in the April and May, 
1936, issues of THe FAmILy. 


Mrs. Hattie Scott, 25 


but later his father acquired a horse and 
wagon so that Mrs. Morris could carry the 
products to the city nine miles distant. 

Their home was an unpainted, weather- 
beaten board house on the edge of a village 
with a population of three hundred. There 
was a parlor, bed-room, and kitchen (which 
served as living-room, dining-room, and on 
Saturday nights, bathroom). The parlor 
had a carpet, upon which the children 
seldom dared walk, some horsehair furni- 
ture, an air-tight stove, an organ, and a 
large, imposing Bible in which John long 
thought his father recorded all his good and 
bad deeds. The shutters were always 
closed on the parlor windows, and no one 
ever went in there except on Sundays. The 
boys slept in a sort of loft or half-attic. It 
was somewhat uncomfortable in the winter, 
with snow drifting in between the cracks, 
but they always had hot bricks to take the 
chill off the bed. 

Mr. Morris remembers little else about 
his original home, because when he was 
eight he went to live with his uncle in 
another state. One custom made an in- 
delible impression on him however: every 
Sunday morning and evening his father 
conducted prayers in the parlor. Only the 
family was present, but there was a regular 
service, never varying in order: his mother 
played a hymn on the organ, his father 
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read a chapter from the Bible, and a prayer 
and hymn followed. Mr. Morris says that 
his father often remarked that he had been 
taught this service by his mother, who made 
him promise to observe it always. 

When John went to live with his uncle, 
he found a different type of house, but the 
life was much the same. The uncle’s home 
was larger and had fireplaces instead of 
stoves for heating. His uncle observed the 
same prayer services that his father had, 
but they were not so impressive because his 
uncle’s eight daughters giggled too much. 
His uncle raised tobacco, and John’s chief 
chore was to spray the plants and remove 
the worms. He attended a typical rural 
school—as he describes it, no better and 
no worse than most. 

Mr. Morris had a wholesome and enjoy- 
able social life as a child. He practically 
lived in the open—he and his companions 
from neighboring farms would spend hours 
at the “branch” in the warm months, 
either swimming or fishing. In the winter 
there was hunting, or a spelling bee at the 
school. The spelling bees were usually fol- 
lowed by basket socials, the basket lunches 
often sold at auction to raise money for 
school equipment or to help pay the teacher 
$10 a month. These socials provided excel- 
lent opportunities for the awkward young 
men to buy the baskets brought by the girls. 
The purchaser of the basket always ate with 
the girl who brought it and, if this happened 
more than once or twice, it was tacitly 
assumed that the couple were “ courting.” 

“Baptizings” were extremely festive 
occasions, usually held only once a year in 
early summer when the river was warm. 
If the river happened to be too low because 
of a dry season, the “ baptizing” was post- 
poned until after the fall rains. As Mr. 
Morris recalls it, the river was little more 
than a creek which, at a point about six 
miles distant from the church, widened into 
a “baby” river, dry more often than not. 
“ Baptizing ” merited weeks of serious and 
careful preparation: the pastor gave special 
sermons preparing the sinners for a re- 
birth, usually followed by a week’s revival 
attended by people from miles around. If 
there was an unusually large number of 
converts there would be two ceremonies, 
one in the morning and one in the after- 
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noon. Usually, however, there were only 
ten or fifteen who had “ professed ” religion, 
and these would all be baptized during a 
lengthy morning service. 

When Mr. Morris was a young man the 
church had a fine minister who had at- 
tended Berea College where, immediately 
after the Civil War, Negroes were allowed 
to enter the Theological School. He be- 
came very friendly with Mr. Morris and 
influenced him greatly. For a time Mr. 
Morris dreamed of going to school and be- 
coming a minister, but when he was eighteen 
he fell so deeply in love that he thought 
he had to marry at once—so that was the 
end of his ambitions. 

After his marriage he moved to town 
and secured work as porter in a large shop. 
He intended to save enough, money to buy 
a small farm, but children started coming 
so fast he was never able to save anything. 
He had a comfortable home of five rooms 
for which he paid $7 a month; but wages 
were low and, even though he raised his 
own food, including meat and milk, he 
found it a struggle to feed six children on 
$9 a week, so decided to move north where 
he could get factory work. He went to a 
large city in Ohio, and then on to Branton 
—arriving at the beginning of the World 
War when wages were unbelievably high. 
His eyes kept him out of the draft, so he 
started working in a steel mill, earning 
from $90 to $125 every two weeks. Of 
course expenses were proportionately high, 
and before he knew it he had seven, eight, 
ten children. What with $48 a month 
rent, food “sky-high,” clothing for twelve 
people to be bought, he was not yet able to 
save. 


HIS oldest daughter, Mrs. Summers, says 
that her childhood was just a succession of 
babies to help care for. The older children 
went to school during the day and came 
home at night to help their mother wash 
and iron. They never had any real recrea- 
tion, but somehow they always managed 
to have a good time playing and “ scrap- 
ping” with one another. The children 
always attended Sunday-school, but their 
parents were usually too tired to go to 
church. Work was a communal affair— 
everyone helped do everything. 
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Mr. Morris had hoped that all his chil- 
dren would be able to complete high school 
but the chief ambition of the older ones 
(all girls) was to get married and get away 
from their over-crowded home, where no one 
ever had any privacy or private property. 
All the girls married at sixteen or soon 
after; they wanted homes with pretty furni- 
ture. (Mr. and Mrs. Morris had bought 
nice furniture soon after coming to Bran- 
ton, but with so many active children in the 
home it soon lost all surface beauty.) De- 
spite their desires to have something better 
than their parents had, the married mem- 
bers of the second generation seem to be 
repeating the parental pattern. 


THE oldest member of the third genera- 
tion in this family, Jane Summers, is be- 
coming more’ and more withdrawn. AI- 
though her parents had only three children, 
her young aunt who lives with them has 
already had six and Jane has had the role 
of mother’s helper thrust upon her. When 
she was ten she started tending the baby 
after school and until very recently never 
voiced any resentment. Now, with ado- 
lescence, comes an intensification of her 
conflicts over the family situation. 

Jane had always attended Sunday-school, 
but as she grew older she refused to go 
unless she had pretty clothes to wear. She 
is rebelling against religion, but her only 
expression of it is that “if God were real 
and the kind of God he is supposed to be, 
he would not allow people who couldn’t 
afford them to have so many children.” 
Jane does not see why anyone should 
follow her grand-parents’ moralistic teach- 
ings when in the end they lead only to suf- 
fering. She feels that only bad people are 
really happy. It would be simple enough 
to attribute such attitudes to adolescence, 
but now that Jane is pregnant as the re- 
sult of her attempts to be bad and have 
fun, her conflicts are more apparent. 

Jane will talk very little about her child- 
hood experiences; she says they were too 
unpleasant. She could seldom run out and 
play after school because she had to take 
care of her aunt’s children. She seldom 
had any new clothes, for the outgrown 
things of all her aunts were passed on to 
her. Jane felt this to be particularly un- 


just, since her parents should have thought 
enough of her to buy her clothes of her 
own. She has never had any privacy; 
when she was small she shared a room with 
her two youngest aunts; and recently her 
room has been shared with her youngest 
sister and two cousins (children of Mrs, 
Scott). There are two beds, but the Scott 
children are enuretic and Jane complains 
bitterly of this. There are no closets and 
Jane often comes in from school to find her 
clothes knocked from the hooks on the back 
of the door onto the floor, or carelessly 
tossed on a bed or chair. 

At school Jane was considered an average 
pupil but never seemed particularly inter- 
ested in her work. All her teachers said 
that she day-dreamed a great deal. Jane’s 
group contacts have followed the general 
pattern of the neighborhood—she belonged 
to the clubs at the settlement house, usually 
spent a week or two in camp each summer, 
and had one special chum who lived across 
the street and was in the same activities. 
She was never allowed to loiter on the 
streets, and if she was ever out with a boy 
an aunt or a cousin would tell her grand- 
parents—who always scolded and said she 
was too young to be “ fooling around ” with 
boys and that she should keep her mind on 
her school work. 

Jane’s sex knowledge was picked up 
from her playmates when she was seven or 
eight. When she was nine her brother was 
born and Jane listened and observed as 
much as possible, although she was sup- 
posed to be asleep. Since then she has been 
very curious about confinements but was 
never allowed to see one. No older person 
ever talked with her about sex; as she 
grew older it was assumed that she knew 
about pregnancy and confinement since they 
were always happening in her family. 
Other than being allowed to hear plans for 
the future babies discussed, she was volun- 
teered no information. Jane has never 
dared attempt any discussion of sex with 
her parents or grand-parents, as she thinks 
that they have old-fashioned ideas about 
matters a young girl should or should not 
know. She refuses to discuss her preg- 
nancy, although she readily gave the name 
of the father of the baby and told when and 
where she had been intimate with him. She 
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resists the idea of marriage and seems in- 
different about the situation. Her grand- 
parents have been quite emotional about the 
matter, claiming that never before has such 
a disgrace been brought upon their family ; 
but Jane says that other girls in the neigh- 
borhood have had babies and not been 
kicked out of their homes, so she should 
not be either. 


Conflicting Attitudes 


Mr. and Mrs. Morris thought Jane un- 
appreciative of her opportunities and con- 
tinually compared her life with theirs. 
When Jane complained of a lack of privacy, 
her grand-mother harked back to her youth 
when all children shared one room. When 
Jane rebelled at having to help care for the 
smaller children, her mother showed scant 
sympathy, remembering her own baby-filled 
childhood and how she had to help her 
mother, not daring to utter a complaint. 

Mr. and Mrs. Morris blame Jane’s par- 
ents for not teaching her respect and strict 
obedience. They say that Jane has been 
spoiled and that explains all her actions. 
They proudly claim that they punished 
their children, so they never had any such 
trouble as the Summers now have. Mrs. 
Summers says that times have changed and 
that children no longer are the passive ob- 
jects they were in her childhood. She 
says her parents are wrong in thinking that 
the same strict methods will work now that 
worked twenty or thirty years ago, and she 
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blames herself for having started raising 
her family according to her parents’ pre- 
cepts. Mrs. Summers believes that chil- 
dren should be treated as individuals rather 
than as a group of automatons in a family. 
She has become bitter since Jane’s preg- 
nancy, blaming her own parents for not 
seeing the emotional or social needs of their 
children, so that they in turn have been 
blind to the same needs in the third genera- 
tion. She realizes that Jane should have 
had less household responsibility and more 
recreational outlets; and has resolved to let 
her and the younger children have this in 
the future—though she knows this will pro- 
voke violent objections from Mr. and Mrs. 
Morris. Mrs. Scott agrees with her sister 
and says that, if her own childhood had not 
been such a routine of hard work at home 
and long boresome church services, she 
would not have married so young. She re- 
grets her early marriage and the loss of all 
opportunity to have the normal pleasures 
of which she was deprived in her childhood. 

As Mr. and Mrs. Morris become aware 
of the rejection of their teachings by their 
older children, they become more strict with 
their own younger ones still at home. They 
do not allow them to dance or go to the 
movies. The boys are not allowed to smoke 
and the girls are forbidden to use cosmetics 
or wear jewelry—so the boys smoke con- 
stantly when away from home and the girls 
have a supply of make-up in their school 
lockers which they apply profusely. 


Conclusions 


Certain factors were noted in all the 
cases studied and are evident in the three 
presented in this study. 

The first generation was transplanted too 
late for fundamental changes to occur. 
Habit patterns, thought patterns, and atti- 
tudes were long since fixed; new experi- 
ences were viewed in terms of the old. 
Everything was comparative, and if the new 
or more recent clashed with the old, the 
fixed pattern in all probability remained 
intact. If the new experiences did not in- 
volve an old emotion, a new attitude might 
be formed—but this was a very gradual 
process. 

The second generation is truly on the 
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fence: it understands both the first and the 
third—it is a part of both and its sympathies 
are divided. Ultimately, it seems, the 
second generation must make a choice, and 
a break: either it chooses to accept, on the 
whole, the cultural attitudes of the first 
generation and thereby causes a break be- 
tween it and the third generation; or it 
rejects the old and adopts the new, thus 
causing a break with the past. 

The third generation is the product of a 
complex social environment; it cannot ac- 
cept blindly the attitudes of parents and 
grand-parents—which, after all, are the 
products of a wholly different background 
of experiences. The younger generation 
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sees no reason for being humbly apprecia- 
tive of the cultural opportunities presented ; 
it accepts them as part of the environment; 
having known nothing else, comparisons are 
impossible. Why should there not be a 
natural acceptance of what the community 
offers? Their parents’ eager thankfulness, 
whether expressed humbly or aggressively, 
creates conflict in their minds. 

Individual temperament is supposed to 
be an active, selective factor that determines 


interest and the direction of attention. The 
group heritages, in contrast, represent a 
detached, external, social environment, 
effective only in the responses called forth, 
This study of transitional cultural attitudes 
shows that each generation, having different 
experiences and a different temperament, 
tends to give to the social heritage a dis- 
tinctive meaning and value, and the differ- 
ences in values and meaning create the con- 
flicts noted. 


Group Security as a Factor in Family Rehabilitation 
Esther B. Lough and Carol L. Levene 


HE CLYDE (or Rainbow City as it 

was first called) rehabilitation project 
was established on January 28, 1935, as a 
unit under the Federal Transient Division, 
California State Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration, and taken over on September 16, 
1935, with the liquidation of Federal Tran- 
sient Service as such in California, by the 
California State Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration and administered by Contra Costa 
County in which it is situated. Two miles 
north and accessible by highway and rail- 
road is Suisun Bay, northeasterly branch of 
San Francisco Bay and outlet of the navi- 
gable Sacramento River. Industrial plants 
of almost every description line this water- 
way. The county also has a large agricul- 
tural area so that employment in both indus- 
try and agriculture is anticipated in normal 
times. 

When we first heard that the 110 houses 
in Clyde had been built by the Government 
during the World War to house officers 
stationed at a nearby shipyard, we pictured 
the usual barrack-town, and doubted seri- 
ously the wisdom of planting a normal com- 
munity in the rows of identical buildings 
which usually characterize “ war-babies.” 
Doubts vanished at first view of the attrac- 
tive stucco and woodshingled homes, the 
lawns and gardens, and the acacia-lined 
streets. So completely did the Government 
in this instance break away from the barrack 
tradition that no two houses are identical in 
floor plan or facade. This ghost town, nest- 
ling in rolling California foothills and com- 


manding a magnificent view of Mt. Diablo 
and San Francisco Bay, would provide a 
splendid physical basis for the rehabilitation 
of families and the growth of a normal com- 
munity. Thirty or forty families, the men 
employed in nearby industries, were already 
permanent residents of Clyde. 


THE Federal Transient Bureaus in the 
Northern California area first selected a 
group of families from their case load and 
then the Director of the Clyde project per- 
sonally interviewed each prospective Clyde 
resident. 

Substantial, normal American family 
units, sound work record, mental and physi- 
cal health, and the desire and capacity to 
rebuild were the qualities essential to a 
family’s selection for the project. Family 
unity was a first consideration in the process 
of selection although maladjustments due to 
insecurity did not necessarily bar applicants. 
Devotion to each other through stresses, 
manifest in the relationships of the family 
members, was a factor in selection and one 
which later served as a reliable foundation 
in the building of a fine, strong community 
life. 

The trade or skill of the employable head 
of the family was taken into consideration, 
with two factors in mind: (1) possibility of 
the man’s absorption in any of the nearby 
industrial plants or in agriculture, and 
(2) the work projects planned for Clyde 
itself. The occupations considered were 
book-keepers, warehouse superintendents, 
construction foremen, engineers, mechanics, 
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cement finishers, electricians, painters, car- 
penters, farmers, pipe-fitters, plumbers, 
cabinet makers, steel, chemical, and refinery 
workers. 

Since the families presented for selection 
were transients, only the following were 
selected: (1) Californians by birth or settle- 
ment who had lost legal residence through 
marriage or travel, (2) families who had 
legitimate, substantiated, health reasons for 
migration to the State, or (3) families with 
hopes of employment who wished sincerely 
to establish themselves and their families 
permanently. 

The size of the families selected was gov- 
erned by the housing conditions. No fami- 
lies larger than seven were accepted because 
no large dwellings were available. Families 
of two and three were placed in three-room 
houses, families of four and five in four- 
room houses and families of six and seven 
in five-room houses. 

A simple, comfortable, early California 
type of furniture was purchased for the first 
group of houses and was later copied in the 
project’s cabinet shop for the remainder of 
the homes. Variety was provided in the 
lamps, color of chair upholstery, and cur- 
tains. It was at once surprising and grati- 
fying to observe the reaction of each family 
as they moved into the home selected for 
them. Settled in their new dwelling for 
several hours and choosing their curtain ma- 
terial and matching chairs, each staunchly 
and sincerely proclaimed their house better 
than anyone else’s. 

The family units selected were brought to 
Clyde in groups of five or less—to move in 
a larger group would have made assimilation 
a difficult process from both the community 
and individual standpoints. The families 
had first to become settled in their new 
homes, then oriented in the physical sur- 
roundings, and then merged with the already 
existing community group. 

Work projects were developed—repairing 
streets, refurbishing and furnishing houses, 
landscaping. All the men, although on 
SERA budgets, worked their full 120-hour 
months, six hours, five days a week, regard- 
less of the size of the weekly check. Under 
Transient Service, $5 a month as work pay 
was allowed over the budget; under the 
County SERA, 15 per cent of the budget 
allowance was added as _ work pay. 
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The social worker administered the entire 
unit as Director and the men were respon- 
sible to her. The spirit of the work crews 
was evidenced by their willingness to work 
overtime to complete the Nursery School, 
the Community House, and the office and to 
maintain sanitation and community hygiene. 


COMMUNITY life and firmly implanted 
normal values have developed since the or- 
ganization, on February 5, 1935, of the self- 
governing Community Club. Its first meet- 
ing and subsequent gatherings were an 
illuminating experience for the social worker 
interested in adapting her techniques to a 
new setting. 

Mature men and women, whose resilience 
in social groups had been so deadened that 
they were insensitive to social impact, given 
once more an inter-acting community atmos- 
phere, just sat at the first meeting; talked a 
bit; smiled a little. The social worker did 
no pushing and at no time did she attempt 
to clamp a ready-made community organiza- 
tion onthe group. The staff, which con- 
sisted of a social worker (Director) and 
community worker from January to July, 
1935, when a clerical worker was added, 
were charter members of the Community 
Club, and the social worker participated in 
the meetings. It was frequently necessary 
to guide and often to stimulate action but the 
guidance had to be subtle, carefully con- 
sidered, and always accomplished in the 
role of an interested club member rather 
than in the ultimately destructive rdle of a 
superimposed leader. There were many 
instances of petty dissension, of sudden and 
apparently unaccountable shifts in interest, 
and of apathy following closely upon lively 
activity. Here the social worker called upon 
the group discipline not only to resolve the 
issues but to turn each apparent obstacle 
into an asset, a further strengthening bond 
for the entire group. One Community Club 
meeting is a case in point: 

A member had suggested that the Club, with its 
dues (50¢ per month per family, subsequently 
reduced to 25¢ when budgets were slashed) serve 
suppers in the Community House to incoming 
families on the day of arrival. A committee had 
been appointed and the first supper was served, 
highly successful from the standpoint of al! par- 
ticipants. Subsequently, adverse comment began 
to travel the grapevine. Some objected to using 


Club funds, some suggested a per capita assess- 
ment, some wanted each resident family to enter- 
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tain a family apiece. The discussion came to a 
head in this meeting. Each of the objectors stood 
up and voiced his views and when the room became 
thick with opinions, the social worker, as a partici- 
pant in the discussion, suggested that since all the 
houses were ready for occupancy and checks issued 
to the families upon their arrival, the families 
could purchase their groceries and prepare their 
own first meal in their own homes. The response 
was perfect. All dissenters rushed swiftly to the 
other side. The president, ordinarily a contained 
and rather difficult person to reach, cast parlia- 
mentary procedure aside and threw himself into 
the discussion with unsuspected vigor: 

“We wouldn’t think of letting the new families 
come in without some sort of welcome—we have 
to make them feel at home, and besides, by the 
time they pay their Club dues, that'll more than 
pay for their supper!” 

It is clear that rehabilitation in Clyde was 
not a nebulous Utopia. To the family’s 
growing sense of security was added the 
sense of “ home,” of “ hospitality,” and the 
right to fight vigorously for these feelings. 

Club dues represent each family’s invest- 
ment in their own recreation and entertain- 
ment throughout the month. The Club paid 
for the production of a minstrel show staged 
by its members; sponsored dances, summer 
outings, Fourth of July celebration; and, 
through auction suppers and other group 
efforts, provided additional funds for the 
children’s activities. Reciprocally, a group 
of the older children wrote and produced a 
Hallowe’en show for the benefit of the adult 
group. The Civic Improvement Committee 
and Grievance Committee are self-explana- 
tory. (After six months the Grievance 
Committee was discontinued by vote of an 
overwhelming majority.) A mimeographed 
community newspaper is published. 

Schooling is provided in County Schools 
for all grade and high school children, and a 
Nursery School (a California State Emer- 
gency Education Project) was established 
in June, 1935. Open to all town residents 
and staffed by qualified teachers and a regis- 
tered nurse, it accommodates thirty children 
between the ages of two and five. Progres- 
sive teaching methods in the Nursery School 
are greatly aided by the complete and up-to- 
date indoor and outdoor equipment, con- 
structed in Clyde by the men. A Nursery 
School Mothers’ Club forms the nucleus for 
home hygiene, child guidance, and first aid 
classes, conducted by the staff and also avail- 
able to all interested town residents. A 
Women’s Club meets weekly, where sheets 
are made for new families, gowns and ma- 


terials for surgery at the Clyde Hospitals 
are provided, and classes in homecraft are 
conducted. Routine medical care has been 
provided since the inception of the project. 

The families requested a non-sectarian 
Sunday-school, to meet in the Community 
House. Staffed by members of the families, 
the Sunday-school is graded and self-sus- 
taining. Similarly, the desire for a weekly 
Vespers service was expressed, and minis- 
ters of different denominations in the vicinity 
are invited to lead the worship. 

Two recent developments are the Town 
Council, organized for the community wel- 
fare, and the Community Forum, where 
well-informed speakers lead discussion and 
appoint a panel of discussants from the 
group. The Community Playground was 
constructed at an old-fashioned “bee” 
called by the Community Club president. 


ALTHOUGH community life was stressed 
in Clyde the project was based upon an indi- 
vidualized approach. Each family has its 
own garden, and all are different; empty 
lots are assigned to those who wish to plant 
more extensively. Choice, within the limits 
of the materials available, was allowed in 
furnishing the homes and no two look alike. 
In no way did the project seek to regiment 
the families. Necessary purchases were 
made from cash relief and no trouble was 
encountered from this arrangement. All 
cases of undernourishment where special 
allowances were given improved perceptibly. 

Several instances calling for punitive 
treatment did, however, arise. In one case, 
an older boy in a family, securing work, 
refused to assist his family and then began 
to drink heavily, and the family had to be 
sent away. 

The influence of the group in the rehabili- 
tation of the family unit is illustrated in the 
following : 

Mr. S held a position of high responsibility over 
a period of years in the canning industry. A well- 
bred, well-educated person, with a splendid record 
of war service, Mr. S became the victim of lay- 
offs affecting men approaching middle-age. Fol- 
lowing dismissal, he applied to canning concerns 
from coast to coast and finally returned to Calli- 
fornia where he had begun this type of work. At 
this point, still failing to secure work, Mr. S no 
longer able to support a wife and two children 
from a depleted lifetime’s savings, was forced to 


apply for relief at a Federal Transient Bureau. 
Shortly after, the family was brought to Clyde. 
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Mr. S, at this time, was discouraged almost to the 
point oi completely broken morale. _ 

Three factors within the community organiza- 
tion definitely contributed to the rehabilitation of 
the S family. First, Mr. S was given a position 
of trust and responsibility on the work project. 
His work was quite evidently administrative 
caliber. Second, he became a force within the 
group and was elected almost unanimously to an 
office in the Community Club. Third, medical 
care and nutrition brought his children back to 
normal health. 

Mr. S began to take great pride and interest in 
his garden, although he had always been a city- 
dweller. He gathered his information from other 
men, who had farmed, and produced Clyde’s 
bumper crop. 

Soon Mr. S secured supplementary employment 
and now has obtained a steady position. 

The S family was a stable, well-knit unit. Case 
treatment within this unit could not have effected 
the economic and moral rehabilitation as did treat- 
ment from the community group standpoint. 


Mr. O had been employed as a carpenter for 
nearly 20 years. Four of the eight children were 
married and able only to support themselves. 
When Mr. O was laid off, William, 17, the oldest 
of the boys still at home, gave up school to seek 
employment. He became one of the thousands of 
boys wandering over the country, picking up a job, 
losing it, moving on. After two years of this 
purposeless activity, he enrolled in a CCC camp. 

When the O’s were selected for Clyde, William, 
having completed his CCC term, had again allied 
himself with country-touring boys. After the 
family had been in Clyde for several months, Wil- 
liam re-joined them. Following several interviews 
and William’s subsequent participation in young 
people’s activities in Clyde, he was persuaded to 
start high school, at the age of twenty-two. Be- 
cause of his unusual flair for electricity, he wishes 
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to study electrical engineering. The story related 
by William during the interviews was typical of 
the boy who, while not wanting to leave home, felt 
that remaining there and completing his schooling 
would be both an unnecessary drain on the family 
resources and an added worry. It was clear in 
these conferences that his reaction to the present 
security of his family group made it possible for 
him to resume the normal life of a youth in his 
own home. At present, he has excellent prospects 
of after-school employment. 


Mr. L had not had permanent, sustaining em- 
ployment for three years when he and his wife 
were selected for the Clyde project. Both he and 
Mrs. L were decidedly the victims of the devital- 
izing tagging and labeling process of the big relief 
machine. Other relief agencies had reported them 
as recalcitrant in accepting suggested plans. Mrs. 
L claimed that she had lost a baby last year 
through malnutrition while on relief. She came to 
Clyde in October, expecting a child in December. 

Her child was born, well and normal. Mr. L 
came of a well to do family, and had been so 
tutored and pampered in his youth that now, at the 
age of 38, he was maladjusted and had been inade- 
quate to meet the exigencies of depression job- 
seeking. Basing the case work approach on these 
facts, Mr. L was entrusted with individual respon- 
sibility. He responded amazingly well and before 
long was made an officer in the Community Club. 

About six months after the L’s arrival in Clyde, 
Mr. L began seeking employment. He obtained 
work at a packing plant but didn’t qualify for the 
position and was discharged. Ordinarily, this 
man, with his history, attitude and underdevelop- 
ment as a self-sufficient individual, would have 
stopped there. But he went on with his work in 
Clyde and began filing more applications. Recently 
he was called again by one of the refining com- 
panies, worked temporarily and has been promised 
steady work shortly. 


Grist at Milltown 
Mary C. Robinson 


ILLTOWN lies in the broad sweep of 

the Blackstone Valley, in that part of 
Massachusetts bordering on Rhode Island. 
It is a small community of 2,111 citizens and 
a school census of about 400. The people 
were struck hard early in the economic up- 
heaval and the two large mills which had 
been the main source of bread-earning lit- 
erally folded up and permanently moved 
away. The financial condition of the town 
was so unsound in the early 1930's that it 
could not borrow money, there were obliga- 
tions outstanding of almost $70,000, the 
property value was low, scores of men were 
out of employment, the property owner was 
unable to pay his taxes, and no town em- 
ployee was receiving his salary. People 
were fed on paper slips—issued by the au- 
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thorities, to be sure, but not sure of being 
honored by the local grocers who were credi- 
tors of the town to the amount of thousands 
of dollars. 

In 1931, when unemployment assumed 
such proportions as to merit government 
discussion of ways and means of facing it 
and the edict went forth that it should be 
handled locally, the Governor recommended 
that citizens’ committees be formed to carry 
the burden. Certain directional advice was 
put out by the Massachusetts Emergency 
Committee on Unemployment and one sug- 
gestion of the Committee Chairman was that 
well-to-do communities adopt those that 
could not shoulder their load; even colleges 
might find opportunity to play the Good 
Samaritan to financially distressed towns. 
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One of our women’s colleges in eastern 
Massachusetts took up the challenge and 
probably its motto, “Non wministrari sed 
ministrare,” has never been better lived up 
to than in the last four years. The impres- 
sion of the dismantled mills, houses and 
stores with boarded windows, as well as the 
glaring instances of actual want established 
a sympathetic rapport and the college gave 
liberally in 1931, but directly to the families 
and advice was asked as to the advisability 
of continuing the relief. One of the instruc- 
tors consulted the State Department of 
Public Welfare and a worker was sent to 
the town to survey the situation. 


The suggestion was made in 1932 that the 
administration of the funds should be allo- 
cated to definite types of need, with super- 
vision of their disbursement by a qualified 
worker. Slowly a plan crystallized in which 
the college students would continue to give, 
and the original surveyor was to supervise 
the activities. Funds for paying a part-time 
worker were to come from an unemployment 
sum donated by public employees. The 
students, however, were to be responsible 
for raising all the relief funds. The College 
Service fund grew by leaps and bounds (or 
rather by milk bottles, for those homely 
receptacles were left at convenient places in 
the different college buildings) and it is 
reasonable to conclude that the giving meant 
a sacrifice to some of the students. 


The services of a part-time worker were 
procured. The town offered to give space in 
the town hall for her desk and to keep the 
place warm and clean. The office set-up 
was crude: pasteboard letter files substituted 
for the more formidable steel filing cabinet ; 
a large safe with its front blown out from a 
one-time burglary—a rather gruesome office 
background; but the old-fashioned stove 
sent forth a cheer and seemed to radiate 
something more than material warmth. 


Although there had been no evidence of a 
productive discontent on the part of the 
people previously, from the instant that the 
welfare program was initiated the town 
began to be aware of its own personality. 
While it might be ticklish for an outsider to 
encamp upon a community, the people were 
found to be appreciative and pleasant to 
work with and the fact that an understand- 
ing co-worker would stand by was cause for 
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encouragement. Cash was given but not 
without a call in the home by the sociaj 
worker, who appeared not so much as an 
investigator as a friendly visitor. This cash 
went for food, clothing, fuel, emergency 
dental service, and medical aid. Ears were 
discharging, social disease was getting in its 
gnawing work, and as for tonsils and ade- 
noids—it just seemed as if the children in 
the town were running a specialty in these 
growths. The school nurse was swamped 
with applications and it was her task to 
limit them to the absolutely necessary cases, 

After the first winter of attending to the 
emergency needs, there was a small balance 
in the College Service Fund and it seemed 
sensible to use it for a dental clinic. Ac- 
cordingly, for the month before the closing 


of school and for a short period during the 
summer, the funds were used to employ a 
dentist. The school nurse assisted, the town 
offered one of the school rooms for the 
clinic, and the County Extension Service 
lent its “traveling” chair. The State De- 
partment of Public Health, by this time 
aware of Milltown’s difficulties, offered to 
co-operate through their nursing consulta- 
tion service. The suggestion was a happy 
one, because it was particularly through the 
dental hygienists that one could hope to 
wedge educational features into the plan. 
The consultant nurse contributed many im- 
portant elements, one of which was a 
camera. Pictures of the small patients were 
taken in various stages of their dental drills, 
in the chair, and in the waiting room. The 
teachers had them write letters telling why 
they went to the dentist and, while some 
seemed to realize that their serious interest 
in oral hygiene now would mean better 
health and less pain later on in life, one little 
fellow frankly wrote, “I went because my 
mother made me.” Literature on dental 
hygiene was given out and movies on care 
of the teeth were shown. The importance 
of the camera cannot be over-emphasized for 
the college students for the first time had a 
concrete return from their social investment. 
The clinic snap-shots and sample literature 
were set up attractively on bright colored 
cardboard and sent to be posted on the col- 
lege bulletin board. They were a visible aid 
to a better appreciation of the project. 
When the hot summer of 1933 came along 
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and subsistence gardens were cropping up 
as a part solution for the inadequately fed 
family, many homesteaders were interested, 
but their desire for agricultural aid was not 
gratified until there was a systematic, indi- 
vidual registration as to size of plot, the kind 
of seed wanted, and a statement of the eco- 
nomic problem which made their request 
defensible. It was with justifiable pride that 
the men exhibited their potato fields and 
bean stalks one late summer day. The sum- 
mer of 1933 was also marked by a legislative 
bill providing for a Municipal Finance Com- 
mission which should be responsible for the 
bankrupt town’s future. The Town Wel- 
fare Board, the Selectmen, School Commit- 
tee, and clerk’s position were wiped out, and 
in truth the place had become a state ward. 
The Commission, composed of the State 
Commissioner of Corporations and Taxa- 
tion, a member of the Attorney General’s 
Staff, and one from the Department of Edu- 
cation, became the Governing Board. It 
was not thought that the social program of 
the preceding year had registered sufficiently 
to come to the attention of these men, yet a 
worker was asked to go before them and 
describe the situation. Ideally, the worker 
would have told of all the needs, and made 
recommendations, and a conscientious Con- 
trol Commission would have adopted them; 
they doubtless wanted to, but the money 
which would be put into the town was not 
the people’s own; it was state credit, as it 
were, and a minimum must be set and ad- 
hered to. Probably, too, some of the activi- 
ties looked like fads or fancies to a finance 
board asked to salvage what was left of a 
“body politic.” | Nevertheless, because 
mothers were so insistent in their demands 
and since the Board could not consider it 
intra vires to answer them with limited pub- 
lic funds, they requested contact with the 
college students to see if they would again 
stand back of a dental clinic. At a luncheon 
at the college where the need was presented 
and the request handed along, it appeared 
that the interest of the students was as keen 
as it had been in 1931. 

Accordingly, the milk bottles must have 
again been distributed and filled, for funds 
were raised to support the dental clinic for 
several months, this time with a definite edu- 
cational and preventive program outlined 
and supervised by the dental hygienist in 
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the State Department of Public Health. A 
group of busy but interested mothers were 
able to keep the statistical cards, after slight 
coaching, and they did an excellent job. 
The children brought small amounts of 
money, whenever it was possible to do so, 
and this was added to the Service Fund. 

The conclusion of the second dental clinic 
was a favorable time for evaluation. Was 
not too much from the outside being done 
for a community which might contract the 
“expect habit”? The town had already 
been put on the map as the first unit under 
FERA to operate a knitting factory, and this. 
was giving work to scores of operatives. 
When some of the women in the town sug- 
gested continuation of the welfare program, 
their request was countered with, “ How 
much do you want us; in other words, what 
will you do?” After several meetings be- 
tween a group of local women, the local 
agent of the ERA, and representatives from. 
the State Departments of Health and Wel- 
fare, it was decided to have a steering com- 
mittee which should keep in the background 
as much as possible, while the towns-women 
themselves formed a council. They were 
free to meet, organize, suggest plans, form 
committees, propose ways and means of 
raising money and to name themselves. The 
steering committee had suggested that 
“ health ” be included in the title. The local 
group argued that the problems to be tackled 
might be more than those concerned with 
hygiene. There cleared from the discussion 
the dignified title of “ Milltown Community 
Council.” 

Meetings were held by the members of 
the Council monthly during the winter of 
1934-1935. Bridge parties and entertain- 
ments were given to raise money. In some 
months there was as much as $89.50 in the 
women’s fund and in others as low as 
$24.05. All the receipts, from whatever 
source, were added to the donations from 
the College Service Fund, for there was the 
determination to have it as nearly a 50-50 
effort as possible. 

The Finance Commission: was also deeply 
interested and co-operated as far as its purse 
would allow, with a friendly insight and 
deep appreciation. They asked one of the 
women physicians in the State Department 
of Public Health, after she had talked with 
some of the more socially-minded teachers 
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in the town, to cover the health situation 
among the children. The physician found 
that under the padding of clothing there 
were many ribs which could be counted and 
shoulder blades that resembled wings. The 
Commission for the first time contributed 
materially by saying they were willing to 
stand back of any necessary tonsillectomy. 
The same Commission a year before had 
said, ‘“‘ Go ahead and do what you want, pro- 
vided your plans involve no money.” There 
had been no coercing, but quietly, persist- 
ently and successfully, the council, the steer- 
ing committee, and the college have sold, 
in the give-and-take program, their own 
argument. 

The co-ordinating factors have not always 
clicked—there have been minor misunder- 
standings and differences. A little resist- 
ance was fretting last spring. Some of the 
college professors, inspired by the local in- 
terest, decided that a good way to smooth 
out any wrinkles was to have a tea at the 
college where members of the Council, of the 
steering committee, and of the Service Fund 
could talk and plan. One day, therefore, 
early last June before a cheering fireplace 
in one of the college’s most beautiful dormi- 
tories, a table was dressed up with the finest 
of silver tea service and all the accessories. 
Many of the guests who had taken the time 
to come up from Milltown would have 
wilted under such terms as social service 
technique, psychiatric approach, and reac- 
tive situations, but they will probably never 
forget the real spirit of social service as it 
was objectified on that day. There was 
brought into play a common sympathy and 
an understanding between fellow workers 
that made tangible some of the finer things 
that should underlie a planned, social wel- 
fare program. Because of the realistic ap- 
proach to the community problem and _ be- 
cause it involved participation rather than 
superimposition, none thought of another as 
worthy or unworthy, but all seemed intent 
on a common goal which in the given situ- 
ation was the commonweal. Social distance 
was minimal. 

When the result of the Public Health 
doctor’s examination of the school children 
from January, 1935, to July, 1935, showed 
666 major defects, of which all but 13 could 
probably be classed as remediable, and 523 
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minor defects—in nutrition, posture, skin, 
teeth, eye and ear diseases, throat, nose, 
glands, heart, spine, nerves, and speech, with 
defects of teeth and nutrition the most com- 
mon—it seemed logical to inform the college 
that if any more funds were forthcoming for 
the summer they could sensibly be spent on 
a nutrition worker. The nutrition commit- 
tee of the Council adopted the suggestion, as 
did the college students, who donated an- 
other generous sum for the nutritionist’s 
salary, supplies, and mileage. It was real- 
ized, to be sure, that not much could be done 
to correct malnutrition in children where a 
family of seven paid all expenses from a $12 
weekly income. Such a project was real 
pioneering, but the incumbent possessed all 
the qualifications of the pioneer for reaching 
out and searching out and finding. She took 
up her duties, as earlier workers had, in the 
role of friendly participant and_ willing 
teacher. Possessed of a fine common sense 
as well as a sense of the fitness of things, she 
did not insist that the foreign mothers aban- 
don their racial tastes and customs in food, 
but she co-operated in planning budgets to 
show how those accustomed foods could be 
purchased and cooked economically without 
sacrificing any of the basic nutritional values. 
Her expense account, audited by a member 
of the steering committee, reflected an un- 
usually realistic interest in the problems. 
The nutritionist’s log for the past sum- 
mer’s work is both interesting and illuminat- 
ing. It contains letters from the children, 
pictures of their activities, and colored 
nature studies. One might smile upon hear- 
ing about the little girl who said she never 
forgot to brush her teeth, no matter how 
early the start on the hike and the boy who 
takes a bath now every Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday, but one must react rather 
uneasily at the worker’s comment on the 
youngsters’ joy over the summer contacts. 
She reported, “ Some of the things that the 
children treasured and spoke of in connec- 
tion with their club meetings showed how 
many things they lacked that most children 
take for granted.”” Her statement brings to 
mind the case of the malnourished boy at 
the habit clinic who said he slept when he 
went to bed, studied when he went to school, 
and did nothing when he was hungry! Not 
the least result of the nutrition worker’s 
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efforts was her ability to guide the com- 
munity to the realization that she was con- 
cerned with something more than dietetics 
and that her interest extended to everything 
that makes for better and more abundant 
living. This truth she projected in the 
hikes, the picnics at the old swimming hole, 
mothers’ classes, girls’ home economics 
groups, little dramas whose themes were 
allied with hygiene truths, and by camping 
parties where many details of normal living 
could be objectified. 

The future of Milltown as a municipal 
unit is still in the balance; press and legis- 
lative committees have poked fun at her 
under the caption, ‘ Going for $48. Who 
wants to buy?” The commission offered to 
make a gift of her to a neighboring town, 
while annexation to the United States has 
been proposed. The present law provides 
for the continuation of Commission control 
when the existing Board dies by its own 
motion in April, 1936. Whatever the issue, 
there has been a steady climb in general 
health, nutritional, dental, and living stand- 
ards. To match this material gain there has 
been distilled from the dregs of black despair 
a reiterating desire from within the com- 
munity for participation in the town’s wel- 
fare problems as the formation, and possibly 
the permanence, of the Council shows. It 
is a fact that the townswomen have said 
recently that they want a more business-like 
form of organization, a set of by-laws, and 
an annual report. Out of all of the town’s 
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difficulties and buffetings, good may yet 


come and the’steering committee is alert for 
other evidence of social control through 
group activity. 

It was not thought to pepper this narra- 
tive with the lighter, more humorous touches 
that added spice along the trail by which a 
community that was disintegrating in the 
early 1930’s is now in the process of reha- 
bilitation. There has been an attempt, how- 
ever, to show that a people marked for 
destruction through utter discouragement 
have been helped to live, buoyed by the 
spirit rather than weighted with the me- 
chanics of a social service. Where the urge 
to change is self-motivated, there seems also 
to be created a dynamic strength with which 
to make the goal. Milltown may live or 
Milltown may die, but who shall dare to say 
she has been tried and found wanting! | 

A forward look would focus on the chil- 
dren as the core of the program to come. 
There will be a re-check of those already 
known to be defective, a continuation of the 
dental clinic, a drive for better heating and 
lighting of class rooms, a beginning of a 
health education program, regular meetings 
with teachers, occasional parents’ meetings, 
presumably the establishment of a school 
lunch, the development of a school nursing 
program, better drinking water in the 
schools, and continued, impartial interpre- 
tation to the college students whose oppor- 
tunity for service was as appealing as the 
performance has been human. 


Exploratory Notes 
Francis H. McLean 


Advisory Service 


FE have had considerable evidence in 
recent months of the possibilities of 
a so-called advisory service on the part of 
social case workers.’ For the most part 


*This service has usually been termed con- 
sultative and thus not easily clearly differentiated 
from the services offered in family consultation 
and in short-contact interviews. We suggest that 
the term advisory service be used to describe 
those situations where the case worker advises 
with a clergyman or other individual in regard to 
— situation but does not herself see the 
client. 
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this service has been offered to other pro- 
fessional people who felt that, with the 
understanding of behavior and of possible 
treatment the case worker could give, they 
would be able to help the troubled indi- 
vidual so that he could work out a solution 
of his problem without ar actual contact 
with the case worker. 

We give here an illustration of advisory 
service where a client of the agency, not a 
professional person, sought the advice of 
the case worker about the problems on 
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which her friends consulted her. It is ob- 
vious that the case worker-client relation- 
ship played an important part in the ability 
of the client to seek and use suggestions. 
It is obvious also that the client was able to 
use for her own situation suggestions offered 
in behalf of her friends. At the same time 
the case worker gained considerable insight 
into the client’s needs and possibilities so 
that the total advisory relationship became 
an important element in the case work 
treatment. 


Mrs. T is an American born Italian. Her par- 
ents came to this country after their marriage, so 
her early training was typically Italian. However, 
she took great interest in her American schooling 
and most of her friends were American. She has 
therefore an understanding and appreciation of 
both Italian and American customs. She is loved 
by the older Italian people because she has been 
able to retain her Italian heritage and is respected 
by both old and young for her assimilation of 
American ways. Mr. T was born in Italy. He 
is a skilled artisan and was regularly employed 
until 1931 but is now employed on WPA. His 
keen intelligence does not gain the respect of his 
compatriots; his easy humor, his tolerance, and 
idealism seem to them merely easy-goingness. They 
think he is a fool because he does not follow the 
tradition of paternalism in the home but defers to 
his wife in things that he feels she can handle 
better than he. 

The T’s are a notable example of those who 
have refused to let unemployment and the ac- 
ceptance of relief impoverish them. They have 
insisted on keeping their home life full and 
pleasant since “this is the children’s only child- 
hood and it should be a happy one.” The de- 
pression and all it has meant they call a “ journey 
into a strange land.” 

Mrs. T tells the case worker that people have 
always confided in her. Since hard times it has 
been to her kitchen that the Italian women of 
the neighborhood have come to pour out their 
troubles and ask advice. Almost before she 
knew what was happening Mrs. T thus became 
a leader in the community. Undoubtedly people 
feel her underlying richness of spirit and genuine 
tolerance. She has a recognition of the univer- 
sality of human traits and a perspective that 
allows her to see beyond an immediate problem 
to its deeper implications. Her understanding 
of both Italian and American customs makes her 
useful as a go-between for Italians baffled by some 
complexity of American life. Her own happiness 
in just living is another factor in her desire and 
ability to help others. Indeed, her eagerness to 
help tends to make her force her advice on people 
before they are ready to accept it. Her goals 
have often been set too high, and her ready 
sympathy makes her want to do too much for 
people. She does not always realize that the 
solution for a problem for one person will not 
necessarily meet the same problem for another. 
At times she is inclined to insist on a quick 
taking over of American ways without due 
regard for Italian prejudices. 

Mrs. T has drawn on the case worker for 


help with her own problems—her relationship 
with her dominating mother, her feeling about 
her husband, her tendency to be over-protectiye 
toward her children. She has needed help par. 
ticularly in connection with Mr. T’s drinking— 
toward which she feels great resentment. She has 
tried to work out her own philosophy of life— 
to evaluate her attitude about being an Italian, 
toward her religion, and toward certain moral 
issues—not only as a way of meeting her own 
needs but quite consciously as helping her to be 
of service to those who seek her advice. 

Mrs. X was the first friend for whom she 
asked the case worker’s advice. She wanted to 
know what community resources would be avail- 
able for this friend and what a social worker's 
attitude would be in regard to her great need 
for a friend and her clinging dependence. Mrs, 
X is a small, frail woman of forty. She was 
brought up in Italy and had little education. She 
came to this country at sixteen and went to work 
in a factory. She lived with her uncle who as- 
sumed the role of a father and was strict in his 
attitude, having always in mind the need to have 
her make a good marriage. She met Mr. X at 
the home of a friend. Her uncle was furious be- 
cause she refused to marry the man he had chosen 
for her and the one rebellious act of her life 
was her elopement with Mr. X 

From the beginning her husband dominated her. 
She found after her marriage that he had a bad 
reputation in the Italian community because of 
his escapades with various women. Four chil- 
dren were born in quick succession, Mrs. X be- 
came more and more eccentric, and was finally 
committed to a state hospital as manic depressive. 
Mr. X took the children to another state where 
it was rumored that he was living with another 
woman. He left no clues as to where he was 
going and when Mrs. X was finally released from 
the hospital she found herself alone and without 
resources. She was heartbroken over the loss of 
the children and wandered aimlessly from friend 
to friend borrowing money to live on. Finally, 
at Mrs. T’s suggestion, she went to the public 
department and was given a regular relief 
allowance. 

Mrs. T had taken Mrs. X to the court, where 
extradition proceedings against Mr. X were un- 
dertaken, and had telephoned a cousin of Mr. X, 
saying that she was a relative, to secure informa- 
tion about him, which Mrs. X gave to the police. 
Mrs. T and the case worker discussed this method 
and the case worker explained that it was not 
used by social workers, who felt that an honest 
statement of the problem and a frank request 
for information were more desirable. 

Mrs. T was deeply sympathetic and_ inclined 
to mother Mrs. X. She even considered the 
possibility of taking Mrs. X into her own home, 
but after discussion realized that this would not 
be practicable from the point of view of her 
own home life. The case worker advised Mrs. T 
as to the use of other community resources and 
a possible plan for living arrangements for Mrs. 
X. Eventually Mrs. X was happily placed in a 
situation where she felt she could be useful; 
she continued friendly with Mrs. T but was less 
dependent on her. In a later discussion Mrs. 
T was able to see that she had probably helped 
Mrs. X most by understanding her problems but 
allowing her to maintain her essential inde- 
pendence. 

In connection with her own feeling of the 
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give-and-take in marriage, Mrs. T brought up 
the problem of another friend. Mrs. Z was mar- 
ried at sixteen to a man ten years her senior. 
The marriage was made through a matchmaker, 
much to Mrs. Z’s resentment, and, in spite of Mr. 
7’s affection and consideration for her, she be- 
came increasingly dissatisfied, felt cheated of her 
youth, and at twenty-five left her husband and 
four children to elope with a man her own age. 
Her husband was much upset but kept the chil- 
dren and hired a housekeeper. At the end of 
eight months the lover deserted Mrs. Z and she 
came to Mrs. T for advice. 

Mrs. T described herself as being very under- 
standing. She told Mrs. Z frankly that she 
thought she had been foolish and unwise but she 
could understand why she had done these things. 
Mrs. Z longed now for her home and husband, 
so Mrs. T went to see Mr. Z and had talks with 
Mr. and Mrs. Z separately at intervals during the 
next five months, then arranged for them to 
meet. It was an awkward meeting although Mr. 
and Mrs. T used all their ingenuity to smooth 
things over. When Mrs. T talked with the case 
worker, arrangements had already been made 
for Mrs. Z to return to her family, but the dis- 
cussion brought out several angles that had not 
occurred to Mrs. T. Would not the Italian 
community disapprove this return of the erring 
wife, and how would this affect the working out 
of the plan? How did Mr. Z himself really 
feel? Was he taking her back to prove his 
superior magnanimity and really to punish her 
for her wrong doing? Mrs. Z herself had no 
resources, no other place where she would be 
accepted ; she was practically forced to accept her 
husband’s conditions. He, on the other hand, 
knew that he as a wronged husband had the 
sympathy of the Italian community, and could 
treat her as he liked after her return without 
fear of criticism. 

Mrs. T had been very active in planning what 
she thought would be a desirable solution. The 
case worker suggested that it might not be well 
to hurry the Z’s into a plan for which neither 
of them was ready. Might Mrs. Z find herself a 
job, so that she could be independent and not 
forced into a decision because of economic need? 
Mrs. T did help Mrs. Z to find a haven in the 
home of a friend. Later the husband and wife 
were reunited and so far all has gone well. 

A third situation illustrates Mrs. T’s attempt 
to use her growing understanding in relation to 
her own family group. Her brother Paul is the 
skeleton in the family closet. His mother recog- 
nizes only her two older sons and Paul has been 
practically ignored by the family for years. At 
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nineteen he married a girl of an inferior social 
standing because he was the father of her child. 
His mother had insisted on this marriage and 
Paul has been bitter toward her ever since. He 
lives in a poor neighborhood, his wife is slovenly, 
the children ill cared for. He has only part time 
work so economic need is added to his other 
difficulties. His wife resents his family because 
she realizes she is not acceptable to them. 

Mrs. T decided that, if she were really in- 
terested in helping other people, she ought to be 
charitable toward her own family. She knew 
that if she saw Paul and his family her mother 
and brothers would not like it. After she had 
discussed the situation with the case worker, she 
decided she would brave her mother’s anger and 
the possible anger of Paul’s wife. She went to 
call on his wife and told her frankly she had 
come to get acquainted with her and the children. 
The wife expressed a great deal of anger and 
pent-up feelings and Mrs. T’s first impulse was 
to strike back, until she reminded herself of the 
purpose of her visit. She later talked over with 
the case worker her own acceptance and under- 
standing of this display of hostility on the part 
of her sister-in-law and seemed to realize that 
much of it was justified. Mrs. T, anticipating 
that her mother would hear of this visit, made 
a special point of telling her about it herself. 
Her mother was angry at first but finally agreed 
that it was all right for Mrs. T to do as she 
pleased. Mrs. T has continued her efforts to 
make friends with her brother’s family, but finds 
that she must guard against an over-eagerness on 
her part that would be likely to kill the beginnings 
of interest that her sister-in-law is showing. 


Undoubtedly there are similar instances 
of advisory service carried on informally. 
More conscious and deliberate experimenta- 
tion on the part of case workers might en- 
able non-professional advisers to function 
effectively in the prevention as well as 
the relief of maladjustment. These natural 
centers of consultation are to be found 
everywhere and they will continue to exist, 
no matter how many professional case work 
agencies there may be, and certainly they 
serve a most important purpose in connec- 
tion with an increasing general acceptance 
of case work concepts. 


Editorial Notes 


The “Anonymous Mass of the 
Dispossessed”’ 

DEQUATE social treatment for tran- 
sients encounters all the usual difficul- 
ties inherent in plans for categorical relief 
plus the added handicap of rather general 
public hostility toward the person who does 
not belong. It seems strange that fear, sus- 
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picion, lack of responsibility toward the 
non-community individual should be so 
tenacious in this twentieth century. The 
term transient, more than other labels we 
use, conjures up a picture of a type, unde- 
sirable because of his transiency regardless 
of his other individual qualities. It is al- 
most as if all those who moved from place 
to place for whatever purpose were thrown 
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together in the mind of the general public 
into the “anonymous mass of the dispos- 
sessed.” ' The suspicion and hostility toward 
the Federal Transient Program seems to 
have been less because of the money expendi- 
ture involved than because of the feeling that 
somehow the individual who had wandered 
away from his home community had lost not 
only his legal but his human rights as well. 

The result is a confusion made up of a 
small amount of definite information 
mingled with unfounded opinion and preju- 
dice. The attempt of some states to arrest 
all non-residents at the border is one evi- 
dence of this confusion. Ship them back 
where they came from, punish them as 
vagrants, would indicate a rather wide- 
spread public attitude. Criticisms of the 
Federal Program are, for the most part, 
equally onesided and confused. That the 
Federal Program encouraged transiency, 
that there are more people on the road than 
there were before transient service was es- 
tablished, and that all transients should be 
cared for in work camps are pronounce- 
ments without data to substantiate them. 
Actually, how can we know whether the 
number of drifters has increased, since we 
have no authentic data as to their number 
prior to the Federal Program? Attempts 
to take a census of transients in 1933 were 
admittedly unsuccessful because of the ab- 
sence of adequate records. The statements 
that social case work treatment is not ap- 
plicable to transients, that unemployment 
is the primary cause of transiency, that one 
or the other type of treatment should be 
given all transients are not substantiated 
by evaluated experimentations. 

Many of the Federal Transient Centers 
were set up with provision for individu- 
alized treatment, but except in a few in- 
stances the number of qualified workers was 
so small as compared with the transients 
served that there is slight basis for conclu- 
sions as to the success or failure of indi- 
vidualized treatment. The Travelers Aid 
Societies, privately financed and with ade- 
quate staffs, have demonstrated over a 
number of years that social case work with 


*See “Relief and the Struggle for Inde- 
pendence,” by Grace Marcus. This Business of 
Relief, Proceedings of the 1936 Delegate Confer- 
ence, American Association of Social Workers, 
New York, $1.00. 


the drifting man and woman is as useful as 
with other socially unadjusted individuals, 
They have proven that it serves a money 
as well as a human economy. Further- 
more, their contacts with large numbers of 
transients on an individual basis have indi- 
cated that the causes of transiency are as 
varied as those of most of our so-called 
social problems. Indeed, transiency be- 
comes a good, not an ill, when it caters to 
industry’s need for a mobile labor popula- 
tion. The dependent transient may be a 
symptom of industrial disorganization, of 
unwise propaganda about favorable health 
conditions, as well as of the general rest- 
lessness and pioneer spirit of the American 
people. Our difficulty at the moment is 
that we have attributed to the whole group 
one or another symptom evidenced by a 
few, that we have made little effort to get 
behind the obvious fact of transiency to the 
multiplicity of its inter-related causes. 

The short-lived Federal Transient Pro- 
gram did demonstrate that adequate care 
for our transient population is not to be 
thought of as an either-or proposition. 
Social case work, plus work camps, shelters, 
boarding homes, health care both individu- 
ally and in groups, and above all a well- 
organized public employment service must 
be used not only singly but as co-ordinated, 
integrated services if we are to prevent irre- 
parable human and economic waste. 

A recent conference in Trenton, New 
Jersey, may be the beginning of recognition 
of the inter-related needs of the transient. 
Twenty-one states (east of the Mississippi) 
and the District of Columbia sent delegates 
to a two-day meeting called by the New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania Com- 
missions on Interstate Co-operation. The 
discussions of state and federal responsibility 
for the non-resident emphasized the fact 
“that transiency is a deep-seated, interstate 
problem; it is a reflection of the same con- 
ditions that give rise to general relief needs, 
and that its treatment requires the co-opera- 
tion of federal, state and local governments.” 
The resolutions passed by the group asked 
for immediate action to meet the present 
need and the adoption of plans for future 
study and treatment. We quote some ex- 
cerpts from the formal proceedings : 
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We call upon the Government of the United 
States, through an appropriate permanent branch 
of the public service and as a part of the public 
assistance program to accept immediate responsi- 
bility for the relief and employment of transients, 
and we urge that this relief and employment be 
made effective through permanent departments of 
state government and co-ordinate local units of 
administration and that funds be made available 
by the Federal Government on a grant-in-aid 

is. 

7 request that the Federal Government 
through the Department of Labor, in co-operation 
with State Departments of Welfare and State 
Labor Departments, undertake a thorough study 
of the labor aspects and labor reserves and that 
plans be based on the findings, to the end that 
the management of those problems in the future 
may be more intelligently and _ successfully 
handled. 

There are certain general principles which 
should be embodied in state legislation and which, 
if adopted in the several states as part of their 
general relief programs, would substantially re- 
duce the volume of transiency. We conceive 
these principles to include 

(1) A uniform period of residence, preferably 
brief—for acquiring a legal settlement. 

(2) A reorganization of the relief laws to pro- 
vide care for persons not having local 
settlement. 

(3) Adequate standards of relief for all per- 
sons in need, regardless of settlement 
status. 

Be it resolved that this Conference approve 

and encourage all efforts being made and to be 
made to bring about uniformity of legal settle- 
ment laws between the several. states. 

That for immediate action this Conference ap- 
prove the principle of reciprocal agreements be- 
tween groups of two or more states which shall 
encourage uniformity of practice by agreement 
as between the co-operating states, and further, 

That this Conference bring to the attention of 
all state legislatures the need for, and the ad- 


Book 


Social Work Book-of-the-Month 


ESERTS on tHE Marcu, by Paul B. Sears, 
should be of interest to social workers in 
any corner of the country because of our 

increasing recognition of the relation between 
agricultural and industrial enterprise in our eco- 
nomic life. Some of the high-spots are Mr. 
Sears’s discussion of the relation between the 
recent land speculation and the current economic 
depression: the unwise expansion of dry-land 
farming; the use of pasture land for agricultural 
purposes; failure to prevent various kinds of soil 
erosion; the ignorance of and ignoring of climatic 
cycles (approximately eleven years cover the cycle 
from dry to humid and back to dry seasons). The 
misuse of dry land and short-grass land led for 
instance to the devastating effects of the recent 
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visability of, enacting legislation to authorize and 
empower an appropriate state department to enter 
into these reciprocal agreements, and further 

That the general problem of the study of 
reciprocal agreements, including the suggested 
possibilities for the agreements themselves, and 
the problems arising in the negotiations and prac- 
tices between the states, be referred to the Con- 
tinuing Committee for further study and for 
report from time to time. 


A Continuing Committee was appointed 
to follow through on the action taken by 
the Conference and enlist the co-operation 
of states not represented. Requests for 
information as to this particular approach 
to the breaking down of state lines through 
interstate agreements and compacts have 
already been received from states in the 
middle west and west of the Mississippi. 

Meantime, the National Committee on 
the Care of Transients and Homeless made 
up of 27 social workers and board members 
who are directly concerned with the care 
of transients, continues to gather and evalu- 
ate available information. Its major objec- 
tive at the moment is to formulate the essen- 
tials of a well-rounded program for the 
care of transients, to work with other al- 
ready organized groups, to cultivate a well- 
informed public opinion in place of the 
present prejudiced confusion, and, through 
a variety of channels, to stimulate the 
assumption by state and federal governments 
of their appropriate responsibility for the 
adequate care of this particular group. 


Reviews 


dust storms, the drought years themselves being 
inevitable. Mr. Sears’s plea for the support by 
public opinion of soil conservation is worth con- 
sideration and some of his philosophy here is 
stimulating: the traditional American concept of 
democracy stands in the way of effective govern- 
ment action since individual property rights loom 
more significantly than the rights of the civic body 
as a whole. Readers of Old Jules‘ will be inter- 
ested in Mr. Sears’s scientific approach to the 
problems of the same geographic area. What 
would be the current condition in that section of 
the country if the cattlemen had not been driven 
out—if pasture land had not been turned into farm 
land? (Univ. of Oklahoma Press, or THE FamIty, 
$2.50.) 


* Social Work Book-of-the-Month for April, 
1936. 
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RITERIA ror tHe Lire History!: John 
Dollard. 288 pp., 1935. Yale University 
Press, New Haven, or Tue Famiry, $2.50. 

“This book,” says Dr. Dollard in his introduc- 
tion, “is intended . . . to offer a blend structure 
of principles from the fields of cultural studies 
and clinical psychology.” Dr. Dollard presents 
seven standards which he believes must be taken 
into consideration in dealing with the life history 
of any individual and he applies these standards to 
six well known life history documents: three from 
clinical psychologists—Adler, Freud and Taft; 
two from sociologists—Shaw, and Thomas and 
Znaniecki; and one from an autobiographer— 
H. G. Wells. 

The criteria proposed are: 

I. The subject must be viewed as a specimen in 
a cultural series. The individual organism comes 
into a group which exists before him, which has 
an organized method of living already in operation 
and which will present him with a series of de- 
fined situations to which he must adjust. 

II. The organic motors of action ascribed must 
be socially relevant. What his body is able to do 
at birth determines the kind of problem it presents 
to the group. 

III. The peculiar réle of the family group in 
meeting the culture must be recognized. Because 
the family is an out-post of the culture, the first to 
meet the organic life of the child, it plays a pecul- 
iarly important rdle in personality development. 

IV. The specific method of elaboration of or- 
ganic material into social behavior must be shown. 
The organic life of a person is modified and or- 
ganized in social experience. 

V. The continuous related character of experi- 
ence from childhood through adulthood must be 
stressed. The whole life must be accounted for 
and the interaction between the organic life and 
acculturated persons must be shown. 

VI. “The social situation” must be carefully 
and continuously specified as a factor. The series 
of social situations through which the organism 
must come is defined “privately” by the subject 
and “officially” from the average cultural 
standpoint. 

VII. The life-history material itself must be 
organised and conceptualized. The required con- 
nections must be made and the whole life history 
pieced together to make it clear and to facilitate 
scientific communication. 

As one would expect, the life history documents 
of the clinical psychologists fall short in the life 
history material which shows how the culture 
functions in the individual life. Their attention is 


This was chosen as the Social Work Book-oi- 
the Month for February, 1936. See that issue of 
the News Letter, F.W.A.A. 


fixed on the organic aspect of man, and the clinical 
psychologies derive from psychiatry and mechanis- 
tic biology. Commenting on this lack of cultural 
material, Dr. Dollard says, “In general, clinical 
psychologists carry their culture as an unacknowl- 
edged power which they bring to their patients; it 
enables them to understand the patient’s reactions 
because they, the psychologists, bred to the same 
culture, unconsciously react in the same way. This 
is not enough, however, for scientific theory. The 
cultural mass which the clinician brings to his 
patient must be clearly and conceptually formu- 
lated, else he will interpret as general human what 
is actually only shared by the members of his own 
group. Aggressive and masterful as our culture 
may be and wide as its sphere of influence is, 
it is from the comparative point of view just one 
other culture. A group of five hundred people in 
New Mexico may be able to show us just as valid 
and well articulated a way of life and one different 
from our own. Only the shock of comparison with 
other cultures can show the clinical psychologists 
how parochial their interpretations and concepts 
often are.” 

An examination of the two life histories by the 
sociologists reveals their weakness in dealing with 
the continuity of mental life. Here it is not so 
much a failure to take into consideration the con- 
tinuous related character of experience from child- 
hood through adulthood as a lack of special knowl- 
edge and skill for implementing the history of the 
early developmental years of life. 

The criterion which is least supported by life 
history data in the six life history documents is 
the fourth—the specific method of elaboration of 
organic materials into social behavior. The soci- 
ologists fall short here in a biological underpin- 
ning and the clinical psychologists either on the 
biological side or the culturai. Freud alone gives 
an adequate account of the way in which biological 
impulses are elaborated into social action. “ Social 
acts, per Freud, derive their energies from the 
instinctual life of the individual, but are not defined 
directly by it. In cultures where different social 
results occur Freud’s theory would work satisfac- 
torily since it would posit different intermediate 
(i.e., cultural) conditions. For this reason it is a 
handy tool in the grip of a student of society.” 

In the two criteria which are concerned with 
organic life, the second and the fourth, Dr. Dol- 
lard rules out those aspects of the body which are 
seen as functioning on a mechanistic biological 
level, because in the present state of scientific 
knowledge there is no evidence that they are di- 
rectly accessible to social influence. Only in the 
“drives” and “tensions” of the erganism does 
he find socially relevant biological factors which 
can hook on directly to the cultural forces. By 
this limitation of biological substratum he rules out 
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the endocrine activities of the organism and does 
this deliberately because “culture patterns cannot 
tie onto endocrine behavior directly; they can deal 
with endocrine functions only indirectly, that is, 
through influencing the craving life of the individ- 
val.” In the short time that has elapsed since this 
manuscript was written, there seem to be hopeful 
signs from two sides that the life history of the 
not too distant future may be able to incorporate 
the endocrine functions of the organism, as well 
as its “drives” and “tensions.” Endocrinological 
research has made new and significant discoveries. 
Also, there has been a beginning of a joint attack 
by the clinical psychologists and endocrinologists 
on the problems in the area of development and 
modification of personality. 

While it is not Dr. Dollard’s purpose to present 
a critical analysis of the theory and the method of 
the different schools of clinical psychology, the 
reader’s knowledge and understanding of these are 
very much increased and heightened by his dis- 
criminating and painstaking application of the 
seven criteria to the three life histories from the 
clinical psychologists. His method of handling the 
material contributes in no small part to this. In 
discussing each of the criteria as he applies them 
to the specific life history material, he states in his 
own words the concepts which he finds in the 
material and follows this by a quotation from the 
life history document. The following is an 
example of his method: “ Adler rejects inherited 
or inheritable traits as a necessary concept and sees 
the new born infant completely and plastically 
accessible to social influence.” 

According to Adler “ it is unnecessary to believe 
in inherited or inheritable character traits. Every- 
one can achieve everything in life, even his own 
misfortune. For the alleged neurotic disease is 
nothing but the price which the cowardly, asocial 
_, has to pay for offending the ‘logic of 
ife’”” 2 

For the most part the book is written in the 
manner and the terminology of the scientist. But 
frequently and unexpectedly, homely, colorful, and 
vigorous words or phrases flash through the sen- 
tences in a most refreshing way. 

For social workers Dr. Dollard’s book is timely. 
Up to the beginning of the depression it was char- 
acteristic of social case work that it was single- 
minded in its study and application of scientific 
knowledge. At one period its practice was influ- 
enced and dominated by the social economists, at 
another by one or the other of the schools of clini- 
cal psychology. Now for the first time case 
workers are attempting to incorporate in their 
Practice synthesized knowledge from the fields of 
biology, psychology, and sociology—the social 


* The of Miss R.—Alfred Adler, pages 
XV-XV 
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sciences which Dr. Dollard is blending into the life 
history. Their task is consciously to effect the 
growth of the individual in a cultural milieu. His 
contribution is “to define the growth of a person 
in a cultural milieu and to make theoretical sense 
of it.” 

Betsey Lippey 

Family Society of Philadelphia 


To Read or To Use 


The Case Worker Tackles Housing Reform, by 
Sidney Maslen of the New York C.O.S., has been 
reprinted from the March 2 issue of Better Times. 
It describes the way in which more than 100 case 
workers in the C.O.S. are co-operating with the 
Tenement House Committee—watching for poor 
housing conditions, reporting violations, and listing 
places where desirable dwellings are available. 


(10 cents, from the New York C.O.S., 105 E. 22d . 


St., New York, N. Y.) 


Education for Family Life is the theme of the 
tenth Iowa Conference on Child Development and 
Parent Education, June 16-18, at Iowa City. 
Speakers include Floyd Allport, Robert Foster, 
Grace Langdon, Bruce Robinson, and others of 
experience in this field. 


Dr. Frankwood Williams and 
Harry Lurie conduct this 


SOCIAL WORK 


SEMINAR 
IN EUROPE! 





NCLUDING the International Social Work Con- 

ference in London = ~ without the qeeetieg 
week of Summer School, this unique European 
Seminar offers you a choice of post-conference 
studies of social work techniques on the Continent, 
in Scandinavia, or in the Soviet Union . . . ali 
under leadership outstanding in the field! 

The pore is —— dly pe — and 
applications for membership should be made at once. 

hose attending os gun School will sail from 
New York on the S Champlain June 20. Those 
who ae their tour Sith the Conference itself will 
sail on the S.S. Berengaria July 2. The price of 
the entire 57-day tour conduc by Dr. illiams 
and Mr. Lurie is only $421 . and there are 
shorter optional itineraries at still lower rates. 
Write now for descriptive folder . . . address 
Dept. F-6. 


EDUTRAVEL 


An Institute for Educational Travel 

535 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Land tours in Europe in conjunction with Amerop 
Travel Service, Inc. (in USSR. -, in cooperation 
with Intourist, Inc.). 























: SOCIAL WORK IN GOVERNMENT 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
Affiliated with the University of Pennsylvania 


Announces a two year course leading to the professional degree, 
Master of Social Work, designed for men and women who desire 
to prepare themselves for the public service. This curriculum 
provides basic case work courses with field practice followed by 
courses in administration of public relief and assistance. 
Seminars will be offered in community attitudes, pressure groups, 
labor organization, political backgrounds and situations, civil 
service and merit systems, public relief administration, social 
research and statistics. 

For the bulletin of the School and a folder describing this 


/ special curriculum address THE REGISTRAR, PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHOOL oF SociaL Work, 902 Social Service Building, 311 South 


Juniper Street, Philadelphia. 




















SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL FOR 


nt THE NEW YORK SCHOOL ee 
/ OURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
OF SOCIAL WORK I. Courses leading to the Master’s degree. 
| II. A summer session of eight weeks is open to ex- 
; CURRICULUM FOR orca Sate i he eae 
; 1936-1937 III. An advanced course of training in the supervision 


and teaching of social case work is to be conducted 
by Miss Bertha Capen Reynolds, Associate Direc- 
tor of the School, and staff, 


—t 


Professional training, combining courses 


) and field work in public and private IV. Seminars of two weeks on the following topics are 
b | 2 : ‘ Ss tae : open to a limited number of qualified persons: 
agencies, is offered in the following fields: 1. The Application of Mental Hygiene to Present- 
or ——, in Case Work with Families. 
| Public Welfare Family Case Work tay 13 to 25. a ee See 
. , Soci — 2. Application of Depth Psychology to Social Case 
| Group Work Medical Social Werk ork. Dr. LeRoy M. A. Maeder and Miss 
| Community Organization Child Welfare Beatrice H. Wajdyk. July 27 to August 8. 
3. The Supervisor in Public Welfare. Mr. Glenn 
Placement Psychiatric Social Work —. and Miss Mary Whitehead. August 
to . 


ma : SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 
Administration 
June, 1936 
Recidivism among Juvenile Delinquents Examined by 
, aay a for — maseeee wi 
[ = — . ms ane Adams, Marjorie Arnold, an elen Witmer 
i A catalogue will be sent upon request Some Factors Accounting for the Variation in the Social 
Adjustment of Children Living in a Tenement Area, 
Virginia Boggess 
The Use of Relief by a Family Agency...Mary Keyes 


| Probation and Parole Social Research 
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